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“ECP With much respect and no smali degree of 
defference, we invite the attention of our readers to 
a careful perusal of the long essay which fills so large 
a portion of the present sheet. It has been prepared 
with much labor and care, and, in our humble opi- 
nion, goesto the establishment of many facts of 
greater moment to the people of the United States, 
than discussions about persons or in relation to tem-| useful to all parties, and itis right that they shoul 
porary matters—the second part, however, will be|be preserved. And, when persons object to such ar- 
more immediately interesting, perhaps, to the states- | ticles, they should always recollect the saying of old 
man and political economists of our own country, | Job,—0, that mine enemy had written a book!” or feel 
when laid beforé them for consideration. It is hard to willing to hear and accept the truth, even from an 
compress subjects so copious within a reasonable | ‘‘enemy”—for every man who opposes truth is the 
Space, and maby things are omitted that might have) enemy of himself, the worst enemy thathe has. To 
been introduced, to support the various important) local or transient parties this paper shall not be given 
facts given or assumed, We have arrived ata most) up—the broad ground of ‘principles and not men,” 
interesting period in the history of modern nations, |on which it has always been published, shall be ad- 
and revolutions as important as followed the over- | hered to. It has stood upon this foundation and flou- 
throw of royalty in France, may be expected. How |rished—it shall so stand or fall. And the man does 
needful is it then, that we should carefully examine | not live who shall dictate any part of its contents but 
into-causes and calculate effects—advance our means| myself, except for the correction of an unintentional 
and multiply our resources against the time to come, | error committed, which it is the weakness of human 
bya liberal and enlightened support of internal im- nature, and of every man, sometimes to fall into—for 
provements, and the promotion of our own industry, | none are periect: and what appears the best sources 
applied to agriculture, manufactures and commerce | of information are often at direct variance with truth. 


shall I please every body? But this work is designed 
for a register of facts and opinions, and so it shall be, 
please or displease whom it may, so long as it is un- 
der my charge, and I feel myself only responsible, 
[AND TO MYSELF], that all shall be honestly and im- 
partially given, so far as they shal] be supposed ne- 
cessary to the public information. They are equall 





—and totake care that the mouth of labor shall eat 
the bread which it has earned? These are the great 
first principles on which every goverpment should 
act—and, in one like our own, wherein public opinion 
is the supreme law, itis absolutely necessary to the 
‘‘seneral welfare,” that such things should be under- 
stood and enforced by the people, for their own pre- 
servation and comfort; -and then self-duty will teach 





| e{_}#>Many miscellaneous articles have been omif? 
te 


d this week, which shall be attended to hereafter. 

Et_3>The president of the United States will soon 
return to Washington from the late residence of bis 
father, at Quincy. The secretary of state has re 
turned, with much improved health. The seeretary 


ihem whom they ought to support or oppose, when | of the treasury remains at his post. The secretary 


they delegate power to make or enforce the laws. 
It is very probable that, in this essay, I may have 





of war is on a short visit to his native state. The 
secretary of the navy lately left Washington to view 


fallen upon and used the thoughts of others, and re-| the improvements made at Erie harbors 


tittered many that I have heretofore expressed But 
the article was prepared according to my uniform 
rule, when a subject is contemplated—which is, not 
to read or consider the essays or writings of any 
other persons or time, except to ascertain and estab- 
lish data, or support my own private thoughts on the 
matter presenting itself to my own mind, as rightful 
to the thing discussed. Esperience has taught me 
to prefer this course in all Jaborious compositions, 
and the merits or faults of them thereby become my 
owh—tlius meeting that responsibility, so far as 1 can, 
which I wish might be extended to every human be- 
ins, as to the affairs of this iife—as it will be extend- 
ed in regard to that which is to come. 

But there are subjects of a ¢emporary nature which 
claim attention, and are also personal, about which 
I shall say something prettysoon. Last week, | lost 
a subscriber because linserted the speech of Mr 
Wright, of Ohio, at the public dinner given to him; 
and by every mail l have expected to lose another be 
cause that, in the same sheet, I gave that of Mr. 
Duffie, delivered on a similar occasion! One has 
scolded because I gave president Adams’ address 
at Boston, upon visiting the public schools—a fourth 
has thought that gen. Jackson’s reply toan address in 
‘Tennessee, might ‘tas well” have been omitted—a 
fifth would have rejected the article concerning Mr. 
King, anda sixth, Mr. Randolph’s letter and capt. 
Baldwin’s response. These are things that have oc- 
curred since the Ist of the current month, and some, 
no doubt, will object to the present number because 
it contains the speech of Mr. Clay, in Virginia! How 
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| LABOR, SUBSISTENCE, AND SCIENTIFIC POWER, &c, 
|The present state of the people of Great Britain and 
Ireland, presses upon us a renewed consideration of 
some of the principles which we have discussed and 
endeavored to explain, at large, as to the value of 
human life, cost of subsistence, the progress of pow- 
er, and advantages and neceasily of the tariff that we 
have established for-the protection of our own indus. 
| try—not by enhancing the average cost of commodities 
| to the consumers, 8s is alleged and asserted by some, 
' but in regutating and balancing our intercourse with 
other nations, which exterd their protective systems 
into prohibitions, even to the non-importation of ab- 
solute necessaries of life. It may be—perhaps we 
might say it is, essential to the preservation of their 
schemes of finance and of requisitions on the people 
{for money, that these things should be, in the nations 
which have them; but the effect is not for that rea- 
son the Jess injurious to the United States, in which 
little is cxacted of the people for the support of their 
government, because of the small amount of our na- 
tional debt, and, comparatively, economical, or in- 
significant, expenditures of public money—the cost 
of the political priesthood,® alone, in England, for ex- 


&. 


w--— 


**Political priesthood.” This phrase is applied 
not with the remotest reference to the religious tencis 
of what is called the “church of England.” With 
them we have nothing to do, and’ never shall inter- 
fere. But all ‘established churches” are of a “po!i- 
tical priesthood,” mo matter what their religious te 
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ample, being more than we pay our gencral and state, An opinion was, as we believe, first attempted to 


overnments, and for account of the principal and ' 

nterest of our national debt, which is rapidly reduc- ; 
ing and will soon disappear, if our affairs are permit- | 
ted to remain in their present well-managed and pros- | 
perous condition. 

If appears, that there are hundreds of thousands 
of persons in the United Kingdom,” able and wil- 
ling to work, but unemployed—that some hire them- 
selves at “a penny a day,” and are glad to get even 
that pittance; that this vast multitude is either mise- 
rably subsisted by public charity, or bardly subsisted 
at ali—that some perish for the actual want of the 
meanest food that will support human life, and that 
ynany die most wretchedly, because of the total ab- 
sence of those little comforts which are indispensa- 
ble to the support of their weakened and exhausted 
systems—tbat the strong become weak, and the weak 
cease to be. It is hard. indeed, for the full-fed Ame- 
rican, who always has bread in abundance, and may 
have meat three times a day,if he wishes it, to ima- 
gine whole and numerous classes of a people stinted 
as to the former, and almost entirely deprived of the 
latter. Butso it is—that even bread and meat, those 
two simple solitary articles, may not be had, by the 
“operative” classes in England, in sufficient quanti- 
ties to satisfy the reasonable wants of nature. Lord 
Liverpool, Mr. Huskisson, &c. attribute this distres- 
sed state to orertrading. It is not so, except as over- 
trading Was FoRCED to support over-taxalion.* 


—_ -— = 





nets may be, and are equally oppressive on the peo- 
pie, compelled (o support them, and subversive, as 
we believe, of the present and future happiness ol 
mankind, in many different ways. Until we find 
‘angels in the form of men,” neither hereditary rulers 
or priests irresponsible to the people, can have our 
upprobation; for their interests are in opposition to 
the interests of every community in which they are 
found. This is human nature—*'to feel power and 
forget right ” 

And here it may be proper to add—that on this, 
and on all other occasions, when we speak, as some 
may think, severely of England, we seperate the peo- 
ple from their government. The first is honorabie to 
the character of man—full of good principles, libe- 
ral and just—but the last is not what we would that 
it should be; and is ina state of war with the institu- 
tions of our own country. A common origin, an- 
cient prejudices, old habits and many other things, 
conspire to assist in carrying on this war, and many 
Americans, honest Americans, have become actors 
against themselves, without knewing it; and yet are 
80, in matters of civil policy as weli as ecclesiastical 


affairs:—and the doings in England are perpetually } 


quoted as examples for our guidance. Instance-— 
the wretched declarations about ‘‘free trade,” and 
the exhortations that we should follow the lead of 
England!—hollow, deceptive and absurd as the pre- 
tended leading was—all talk and no substance, that 
operated in our favor. But we cannot discuss this 
justvow. We shall only reiterate the declaration of 
our opinion, that the “revolution is not yet over; we 
mean the revolution of 1776, 

*A Scotch writer speaking of the pressure of taxa- 
tion, says—In the year 1790, before the breaking out 
of t.e list war, this [taxation] was reckoned at the 
moderate sum of sixteen millions of pounds sterling 
per annum; a goodly part of which sum had been 
contracted by the prosecution of the war against 
the then colonies of North America, now the United 
States. Weill, about this ume, tyranny, which, to 
use @ medical phrase, may, aptly enough, be styled 
the midwife of liberty, had got such a pitch of intol- 
erance in France, that the people could suffer it no 
lcnger, and revolutionised their government. Jobn 


Bull must be meddling, and of course gota finger in the | 








be established in this paper, that there is a certain and 
determinate value of human life, to be ascertained by 
the cost of subsistence. Neither of these has any rela- 
tion to money, for neither can be regulated by dol- 
lars and cents, resting on first principles only. This 
value of human life is the amount of labor expended to 
produce the commodities on which it subsists, which is 
different in different countries, because of the va- 
rious habits or vices of the people, or of their govern- 
ments. But, whether it be one hundred days in a 
year, or the whole time of the year, that is required 
to produce that subsistence, 1r mMusT BE PRODUCED. 





pie.—This war lasted until 1815, and now we, as @ 
nation, only pay 70 millions of pounds sterling per an- 
num, the items of which for the national debt amounts 
to 30 millions a year interest. The support of our poor, 
7 millions sterling a year. Salaries of our national 
officers, 20 millions a year. Tithes for the support 
of the clergy of the church of England, about Tf 
millions of pounds steriing a year, and another some- 
thing which, by the financiers is called a dead weight, 
5 miilions a year for—the Lord knows what—secret 
service money or something else, but we have to 
pay it. One million pounds per annum for the sala- 
ry of his most gracious majesiy, GEORGIUS QUARTUS. 
The inhabitanis of Great Britain and Treiand cannot 
amount to more than 20 millions of souls, men, wo- 
men, and children. And supposing an equal divi- 
sion of taxation, these 70 millions would come to 
about 1.3 sierjing per head, or within a fraction of 
14 peoce weekly. Well then, contrast this with the 
following: The weavers of England, at present can 
earn only about 2 sbillings a week, and those are the 
inen, who supply you with cottons in the United 
States. Again, the Irish laborers who supply, these 
men with food, have to work for 3 pence and 4 pence 
a day. What a queer state itis for a nation te ar- 
rive at, when the annual taxation of man, women 
and child nearly equals the wages for labor. Ace 
cording to the poor jaws in England, when the re- 
ward for labour will not procure the bare necessa- 
ries of life, the balance must be made up by the 
poor rates. This tax is levied on every person not 
actually a pauper, but falls peculiarly heavy on the 
landed proprietors. Uence a man may have an es- 
tate, and it may not be worth a farthing to him, the 
whole proceeds being taken up to pay government 
laxes, tithes for the clergy and the poor taxes. This 
however, commonly happens in bad'‘times, such as 
the present. Butin a nation arrived at such a crisis 
as ours, we may look for a return of them every 3 or 
4 years,—and ut all times, the tax on land is not un- 
der 50 per ct. It will amuse you to give the items 
of tuxation on some of the must necessary articles 
of life. On beer, for example, government secures 
the incredible amount of 13,231,250 per annum. 
We pay 6 pence a quart for this beverage, and were 
there nou tax, we should have it for 3 half pence. On 
candles, 1,442,789 sterling per anonm; for this arti- 
cle we pay 7 pence per 1b. 4 pence in the pound 
weight of which is tax. Printed cottons, 1.1,683,496 
per annum, tax. Tea, 1.4,225,000, tax, which comes 
to 6 pence of a duty on every ounce that we drink: 
and ull this in direct contravention of the British 
constitution, which expressly declares that ‘“‘no man 
shall be taxed, unless by his consent.” The short- 
est advertisment in a newspaper costs 6 or 7 shillings, 
only 2s. and 6 pence of which falls to the share of 
the printer; all the restis tax. And to cap the cli- 
max, the bare cost of the collection of our taxes, 
amounts to more than the entire expenditure of the 
government of the United States. 

[The preceding was met with after this essay was 
prepared, but added as supporting the position we 
had taken.) 
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And, if because ef the severity of climate, the 


this proportion may be assumed as the quantity cupa- 


sterility of the soil, or the profligacy or waste of those} ble of doing labor as men. We then have 4,000,000 


who rule over men, the whole year’s labor will not 
produce a subsistence, then the value of human life 
is more than the whole value of human labor, and ar- 
tificial means must be resorted to, to gain advantages 
over the people of other countries differently situated, 
and make them labor to supply the wants of those not 
able to produce whatis needful for the supply of 
themselves and their government. Llerein, and in 
respect to this matter, more or jess widely extended, 
is the first moving principle of all protective or pro- 
hibitory laws, whether imposed by the nature of 
things in the countries establishing them, or rendered 
necessary in some, because of such establishments in 
others—every government and people being obligat- 
ed to protect and defend themselves. 

To illustrate this, and make our ideas familiar to 
every one, let us suppose that a man in the Kast In- 
dies, by three months’ labor, can produce as much as 
‘will feed and clothe himself, and pay his portion 
of the public taxes or burthens, of every descrip- 
tion—that it will require six months to do these 
things in the United States, and twelve months in the 
United Kingdom; and these supposilions are pretty 
nearly according to existing facts; it being certain 
that the luboring classes in the latter cannot, gene- 
rally, do any more than make a bare subsistence. 
The positive value of human iife being equal to a 
man’s whole labor in Great Britain, to ove half of his 
productive power in the United States, and one fourth 
in India, it is tmpossible that the first should ex- 
change pay’s LABoR with the second or third, for itis 
twice or thrice more valuable in its primary quality— 
‘that of subsistence, which must be had, and will be 
had, if to be obtained even by the sword, and *‘hun- 
ger will break through stone walls.” 

Every kind of taxation which human ingenuity 
has devised, (except a tax upon income, which, in 
Britain, operated as a reduction of tie interest on the 
public debt, without the consent of the creditors), let 
it be called by what name it may, and be direct or in- 
direct, has its base on labor, and must be ultimately 
paid by the projils or savings of the laboring classes. 
{here is no other way by which taxes can be paid. A 
nalion of kings, or other non-producers, of nobles, 
or of capitalists, would instautiy become a nation of 
caunibais, eating one other, provided they could not 
seduce or force the people of some other nation to 
kabor for them. The root of ali value is production 
—whether it be to cultivate the earth that it may 
yield its crops of grain for our food, to make gar- 
ments or build houses to preserve us against the in- 
clemency of the seasous, or do whatever else may 
be needful to obtain and possess the things indispen- 
sable or convenient to lile—whether so rendered by 
nature or custom. 

To pursue these principles, and bring figures to 
act upon them. According to Colquhoun, the gross 
population of Great Britain and trejand, including 
the army and navy, was less than 17,000,000 in ISl2 
—say that itnow ts 20,000,000. The principal items 
of revenue to the government, or of payments by the 
people, afnually, may be averaged thus— 

Customs, excise, stawps, land aud other 

taxes 1.50,000,000 
Poor rates and other forced charities 10,000,600 
Church establishment, (including Ireland), $,000,000 





68,000,000 
Other rates and public dues, exclusive of taxes and 
assessments, levied by corporate cities and towns for 
local purposes, will swell! the amount to more than se- 
venty millious of pounds sterling, or 310,000,000 doi- 
Yars. 
It is estimated that one fifth of the population of 


country are males, capable of bearing arms—and | 








of these in Great Britain and Ireland, subject how- 
ever to the following reductions—based on Colqu- 
houn’s estimate, and advanced according to the gé- 
neral increase allowed on the whole population: 
Royalty, nobility and gentry, living opin- Persons. 
comes 450,000 





State and revenue officers 20,000 
Half pay officers and military and naval 
pensioners 120,000 
Clergy of the “established church” 110,000 
of the dissenters 35,000 
Law, judges, attorneys, &c. 100,000 
Persons imprisoned for debt, lunatics, &c. 30,000 
Vagrants, gipsies, thieves, &c. 350,000 
Paupers, for an average, say *2,000,000 





(1-5th) 3,315,000 





Adult males 663,000 
Army and navy, including al] males de- 
riving their subsistence from either es- 
tablishment , say, (only) $37,000 





| | 1,000,000 

And there are 3,000,000 productive or useful adult 
males, including all engaged in agriculture, the me- 
chanics and manufacturers, the arts, physic, &c. &e. 
and these must be regarded as the means relied upon 
to furnish the government with the enormous sum of 
310 millions of dollars a year, or at the rate of 109 
ne a per man, per annum, besides subsisting bim- 
self. 

Now, the population of the United States is about 
12,000,000, of whom as above, 2,400,000 are adult 
males—subject to about the following reductions: 


Persons living on incomes 150,000 
Officers and agents of the U. S. and of the 

several states 50,000 
Clergy 30,000 


Lawyers, judges, clerks, &c. (abounding) 80,000 
Persons imprisoned for debt, lunatics, &c. 15,000 
Vagrants, thieves, &c. and persons in peni- 
tentiaries, &c. 70,000 
Paupers and beggars, taxing the public charity 60,000 


(1-5th) 455,000 











Adult males 91,000 

Army and navy, and adult males deriving 
their subsistence from either establishment 12,000 
103,000 

Leaving 2,279,000 adult males, productive or use- 
ful, as above in regard to Great Britain, to pay to 
their general and state governments and for the sup- 
port of paupers, with voluntary dues to the clergy, 
25,000,000 dollars a year, or Jess than eleven doilarg 
per man, per annum, besides subsisting himself. 

These data are not given otherwise than as approxi- 
mating to truth, aud in general, in respect to both 
countries, they are suflicieatly near it for every use- 
ful matter concerning the subjects before us. Itis 
very clear then, that a Briton cannot exchange a 
day’s labor, with an Americen, or else mustlive much 
more meaanly, indeed--for this reason, (with othera 
that will be noticed hereafter), that a Briton must 
earn, or save, 103 dollars a year for his shure of the 
taxes to his government, while the American hasonly 
to earn, or save, 11 dollars forhis government. The 
difference to each person is 92 dollars, which, on the 
whole, on the whole of the American productive 
population, would amount tothe mighty sum of 





*This might safely have been put down at three 
millions, Just ROW. : 
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$200,000,000. in our tavor per annum. This must be 
Maniestteeveryone ‘There is no mystery about it. 
The oviy drawback that can be urged against it, 1s 
the happy trutn—tnat Auwerican laborers consume 
more of the fruits of their own production than Bri- 
tish laborers a:e allowed todo. But this will be ex 
mined in another place. So much for the general 
political institutions of the two countries.* 

We shall vow proceed to shew the means by which 
the javoring classes in the “United Kingdom” have 
been enabled to earn, or are compelled to save, such a 
prodigious sum for the uses of government, as well 
as subsist ali the drones, not laboring, and to ezist 
themseives—soimetimes reduced to an existence upon 
‘thalf a pint of oat-mecl per day,” whien may not be 
calied subsisience!—~uil the rest of the products ot 
their labor, except the cost of some rags to cover 
them, and the rent of miserable hovels to shield them 
from the seasons, belug abstracted from them, by 
taxes that reach them working or sleeping, eating or 
dritking, in sickness and in health—at the time of 
their birth, and atthe interment of their remains!— 
terrible as sin—insatiate as death! 

In this extremity of distress, certain charitable per 
sons of New York suggested the idea of a meeting, 
in that city, to raise subscriptions for the relief of 
the Britis) manufacturers! A great effortii that city 
would not have amouiited to us much as the people 
pay tothe sal .y and dues of one bishop. The mat- 
ter was secn i this light, aud the silly project aban- 
doned 

In all the nations called civilized, there are three 
great interests—the agricultural, the manufacturing 
andthe commercial. Each of these have been, and 
are, pushed in Great Britain, as nearly as practicable, 
to the ultunate point of perfection and production, and 
of prolection, with regard to foreign competition, and 
of faxaiiun, and supply, athome. We shall notice each 
as briefly as we can, consisie Uy with a general un- 
dersianding of what reiates to each; aud crave the 
patience aud the attention of the reader, that he may 
dejiberately go along with us. 

1. Agricultural labor is protected by the virtual 
exciusion of every foreign commodity that can come 
into competition with it, aud consumers are compel- 
led to pay from two to three times the price for bread 
and meat, butter, cheese, &« for which they might 
be obtained from France, Holiand, Germany, Poland, 
or the United States. We speak generally. Wheat, 
says Beli’s Messenger, of August last, under the corn 
bill, ‘‘must always fluctuate between seventy and 
eighty shillings per quarter,” of eight bushels, or 
from 9 to 10s. per bushel—in 1801 it was as high as 
115s. lid. ‘Fhe cost of Polish wheat, delivered at 
London, all charges and profits being paid, was from 
45 to 48s. The present average price of wheat, in 
the sea-ports of the United States, is about 80 cents 
per bushel of 60ibs. equal to $7 46, for the English 
quarter of $ bushels of 560ids. or about 33s. 8d. The 
cost of freight, &c. must be added.f There ts about 
the same diiference in respect to all sorts of meat, 
butter, cheese, and other agricujtural productions. 
And so it is abso!ulely necessary that there should be— 
they must be forced up to a certain money value, else 
tiie amount of the taxes and rates charged by govern 
ment on the soil cannot be paid. In March 1317, the 
price of whert at London was as high as 115s. and 








*We may just mention by way of a small memo- 
randum, in addition, that the wretched operation of 
the English court of chancery keeps money locked 
up to the value of 1 39,174,722, (174,000,000), which 
is the sum that stands to the credit of the account 
ant-general on the books of the bank of England! 

{Wheat in Illinois, is selling at 374 cents per 
bushel. Ih Liverpool (Aug. 8.) at Ss. 10d, to 9s, say 
two dollars. | 
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then the manufacturers were suffering as they aré 
now—reduced to a living ‘‘on half a pint of oat meal 
per day,” as stated by Mr. Secretary Peel in parlia- 
ment; but in 1815, when, on account of the abund- 
ance of the crop, wheat would fetch only Af 
per quarter, the jails of all the agricultural districts 
were literally crammed with farmers unabie to pay 
their debts, and they were in a state of the greatest 
possible difficulty, except that there was enough to eat 
—if able to retain a needful portion of their own pro- 
ducts for their own use! With an average price of 
one dollar per bushel for his wheat, taking that as the 
standard of other agricultural products, the American 
farmer becomes rich, or at least is one of the most 
independent persons in the world: but in England, 
nearly or about that same sum must somehow be paid 
on every bushel of wheat by consumers, to meet the 
various requistitons of government on the land and labor 
employed in the cuitivation of it! To force this, the 
corn laws must be enforced, and the monopoly of 
the home market secured; and these laws cannot be 
done away, unless the repeal of them is preceded by 
extensive repeals of taxes and excises, and reforma- 
tions a3 to tythes, poor rates, &c. A year of plenty 
is just as severe upon the farming interest of Great 
Britain, as one of scarcity is on the manufacturing— 
and, whether there be plenty or scarcity, one or the 
other must suffer. Partial suspensions of the corn 
laws have no effect on the substance of these facts. 

2. But the manufacturing interest could not pos- 
sibly pay this forced price of provisions, if left un- 
aided and unprotected, and therefore itis protected in 
every possible manner. Foreign rival fabricks are 
as exc. uded—scientific power 1s extended and exert- 
ed in every direction, and the products of the whole 
are forced into foreign consumption, as it were at 
the cannon’s mouth. It was truly said, that during 
the time of the *‘continenal system,’ Great Britain 
was fighting for her existence—not for the existence 
of her people, but for that of her schemes of finance, 
her nobility, and gentry and placemen, living on in- 
comes, her legion of priests of the established church, 
her pension list, &e. The “continental system” 
was a war against Brilish manufacturers, by pre- 
venting the foreign consumption of their fabricks, and 
could it have been fully kept up a littie while longer, 
the British government must have fallen, for want of 
those taxes which foreign consumption had enabled the 
British work people to pay! This was regarded asa 
cruel war on the part of Napoleon! and it is still 
thought cruel, or at least unfriendly, to refuse to re- 
ceive British manufactures, though Britain refuses to 
receive even bread in exchange for them! It is enough 
to make one mad to hear this cant, as though all the 
world was made to support the British government, 
and keep up its establishments. 

To sustain the manufacturing, as well as the agri-« 
cultura! interest, a system of prohibitory or restric- 
tive laws has grown up that it would fijl a volume to 
notice. The following will shew the general charac- 
ter of these laws: In 182%, the articles permitited to 
be imported from France cost, in that country, 
{1,790,561—but the duties payable on the British 
consumption of them was 1.1,605,795—say 100 per 
centum!—yet the most valuable products of the soil 
and industry of France were totally prohibited. On 











*About 60 shillings, we believe. Oats were then 
from 7 to 10s. for a barrel of 14 stone—equal to 196 
lbs.—say at the medium price 8s. 6d. about a half 
penny per |b. but lately there was a riot in Scotland, 
(see page 28, present vol.) because a meal seller has 
raised oat meal from 2s. 10d. to 3s. per stone, or more 
ihan 24 pence per lb. In 1815, numerous farms 
were given up because their whole product would not 





pay the rent, taxes andtythes. Sec vol. IX. 297, vo} 


|X. 43, 199, 259, &e. . 
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the other hand, the exports to France in the same|cret on which the British system has been sustained—~ 
year were valued at /.1,250,000, of which 1.$92,295 | scientific power was placed in opposition to manual 
were of foreign or colonial produce, leaving only! labor, and so one Englishman produced something 
1.375,705 for the products of the soil and industry of | that might be exchanged for the products of feo hun- 


Great Britain, except through her trade with other 
foreign nations and parts of the world. A considera- 
tion of these simple facts is sufficient for ail our pur- 
poses on this point—they conclusively shew that eve- 
ry nation, manufacturing for itself, is in a state of 
war with the British government!—and that that go- 
vernment is in a state of war against al! others capa- 
ble and convenient to supply the British people with | 
bread-stuffs, meats, &c. which are generaliy exclud- | 
ed. The free importation of butter and cheese from 

ithe Netherlands, these littie articles, wouid do more | 
to injure the British government, than the king of the 
Netherlands could do to injure the British nation at 
arms!—and yet Mr Huskisson has talked avout “free | 
trade,”* though a farmer in America may not send 
his wheat to England in payment for calieoes tape, 
thread and buckram! The British tariff of 1825—see 
vol. XXIX. page 135 is a wonderful comment on the-c | 
talkings of “relieving commerce of its siickles”’ 
We shall give a few cases out of hundreds 
lowing are some of the duties payable in the import) 
of articles, reduced to-our money: bacon, 6 cents 
per lb. hides, 2s. 6d the cwt but if tanned, 11 cents 
per lb.—beer, 45 cents per galion; cider about the 
same; pears and peas 160 cents per bushel; oils, 
from seeds or animals, from 60 to 70 cents per gal- 
lon; ships, to be broken up, pay 15 per cent. ad valorem 
on the materials composing them, &c. These are| 
sufficient to shew the principle of the whole. Manu- 
factured articles, that is, those admit ed at all, are 
at about an average of 25 per cent. ad valorem. So 
far does the protective system extend, that it reaches 
and treats as foreigners, British subjects resident in 
Canada, Hindestan,’New Holland or the West Indies, 
in many important re-pects; and British agricultural- 
ists and manufacturers, at home, are protected against 
British agriculturalists in Canada and British manu- 
facturers in the East indies. Yet this system of pro 

tection would have availed little, but for the pru- 
gress of scientific power in Great Britain. ‘This power, 
on account of the long and desolating wars on the con 

tinent of Europe, and of the unsettled state of things | 
in nearly all the trading nations of tie world, and 
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The fol- | 











speciaily including the United States, was mainly | 
centered in Britam—and twa millions of operators! 
therein performed the labor of two hundred wiilions, | 
if unassisted by machinery | Here is the whole se-| 


| 











*«Extract of a letter from a gentleman in England, | 
to the editors of the New York Daily Advertuser, | 
dated March Ist, 1825. 


‘‘] was in the house of commons when the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer brought out his budget. 
is one of the most manly and lucid orators 1 hav 
ever heard. 
pated, the effect on the house was electric. The op- 
position were as loud in their cheers as the ministerial 
benches, and all concurred in praising what was 
promised, though some thought, of course, that more 
might have been done. 


“You will see that the chancellor of the exchequer 
stands pledged to proceed with the non-restrictive sys- 
fem—and in this principle he is supported by the 
voice of the nation. The parliamentseem, at last, 
to have adopted this principle—that what is for the 
good of ong, is equally good for att. They will pro- 
ceed step, by step, until the whole body of restrictive 
laws are abolished; {bah!| and in their treaties with the 


South American states, this principle will form the 
great basis.” 


{By ihe power of steam every machine to which it 


3s applied receives, not ap additiop but a giultiplicg- | 


fas pow people the British islands. 
He | ing the labor of each of these men to cost, at this 

. | our, the very moderate sum of one shilling pev day, 
No part of his plan having been antici- | 

















dred persons in foreign lands. But this state of .hings 
is rapidly passing away—scientific power is being 
introduced every where—a spind!e or power-loom 
will do as much work on the Rocky Mountains of 
America as in Manchester; a'd so small a part of 
the whole work done depends upon manual labor. that 
the support of that labor (which, smal! in proportion 


|as it ts, isindispensabie to the general production), 


becomes a matter of primary Importance, and will, 
ultimately, regulate the whole. if free trade snail be 
allowed, except in the cost of transportatioas. We 
heve shewn that for each man in the United Kingdom, 


the government, for its own purposes, coliects 108 


dollars—in the United States eleven The first can 
NoT exchange day’s labor with the last. wilhout a re 
duction in the quality and qnrantity of food that 
would render life valueless, if sustain it atail is 
true, that we have yet fully established only one 


(great rival manufacture, though several others are in 
| prosperous progression, and will, in like manner, be 


estabiished {in respect to cottons, such as sbirtings, 
Sheetings and calicoes, and all the coarse fabrics 
which make up so jarge a portion of the whole ma:u- 
facture, it is incontestauly proved that we make them 
cheaper, quality against quality, than the British do. 
There cannot be any misapprehension or mistake in 


| this matter, because of the irresis:abie evidence of 


the fact, that, wherever our goods are adinitied on 
equal terms, we undersel) the British and command 
the market; and, that throughout all South America, 
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tion of force. The power thus produced in 1820, was 
computed to be equal to 320,000 horses, or about 
2,240,000 men. At this moment, steam, on account 
ofits many pew applications, and the improvements 
made in the manner of employing it, may periorm 
the work of near three millions of men, in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. 
Let us now see the effect of this power in the manu- 
facture of cotton. We have already shown the re 
pidity with which the consumption of tis vegetable 
wool tmroased, between the years 1767 and 1787, 


| The various machisery now used in manufacturing 


it has enabled ove wan to perform the work of one 
hundred and filty. Now the lowest computation sup- 
poses 280,000 men—some say $50,000 men—to be 
employed iu it Hence the work now performed in 


| this siugie branch wourd-—half a century sgo—nave 


required 42,000,000 of men-—according to some 
55,000,000; that is lo say, at the iowest computation, 
more than twice as many men, women, or chidren, 


Now suppose 


or 1.18 per annum, the pay of 42,000,000 o1 laborers 
would be / 756,000,000 per aunum, or a iiitle more 
than thirteen times the annual revenue of Eng- 
land. Deducting trom this sum the pay of the labor- 
ers now really employed atthe above annnai rate, 
(280,000 i1S/ =5,040,000), and ailowing the enor- 
mous sum of 1 50,000,000 sterling for tne wear and 
tear of machinery, buidings, and incidental expen- 
ses, the result is, that the machinery, empioyed in 
the cotton manuiactories, saves /,700,000,000 sterlin 
to the British nation; or, in other words, that, with- 
out machinery and steam, the prodigy of British in- 
dustry and civilization would still have been want- 
ing to honor mankind. Quarterly Review. 
[Steam engines are abundantly made in the United 
States. There are extensive factories of them in ail 
our chief cities, and especially at Pittsburg, where to 


make one of 60 or 100 horse power is 4 commay 
affair.) 
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flimsey imilations of our articles are found to cheat 


the people into purchases of British goods. The 
finer fabricks will follow, and thereafter we shal! 
ftrike equally severe at the Brilish manufactures of 
Wool, and others will succeed to act against their 
workers in metals, &c. because of the abundance of 
our water power, or abundance of coal fur creating 
Steam power. As to woollens—good six-quarters 
cloth, of America» manufacture, the quality of which | 
tf equal or superior to that of many of the coats which 

e writer of this has worn, may be purchased in our 
stores for three dollars per yard. It is not desira- 
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product of the labor of that valuable class, our jour-. 
neymen mechanics, whose wives and children may 
not contribate one dollar a year to their earnings. 
With this sum, prudently managed by a good house- 
wife, the family will have abundance of the best 
bread, may eat good meat, and as much as they please, 
three times a day, if they like it, and have coffee and 
tea, with all their usual appurtenances, every morn- 
ing and evening—enjoy the fruits of the earth ia 
their seasons, pay house rent and taxes, school their 
children, and all of them appear decently and com- 
fortably clad. Butan English family, of the like de- 
One 


ble that it should be sold for less, except there shal!| scription and means, will live very differently. 
be u great appreciation in the value of money, indeed. | fourth of the whole sum earned must be paid to the 
Of the quantity madé some littie idea may be formed | government, to support its secular and ecclesiastical 
from this faci—the establishments of Gott and Hirst, | establishments, and the paupers. This is a severe re- 
the iwo jargestin England, have produced 7,000 yards | duction, and the three hundred dollars yet remaining, 
broad cloth per week—now eight, out of the numer-| will not go far to a comfortable subsistence, provisions 
us factories lately putin operation in the eustera| being twice or thrice as high in England as in the 
states, make ae much, and such factories are to be} United States. Atthe present, beef, mutton and 
met with every here north of the Potomac, and new! pork is from 15 to 25 cents per ib. according to qua- 
ones are setting up. A deputation from the woollen | lity, in England, and from 3 to 6 generally, or from 
manufacturers of Frome waited on Mr Peel, request- | 9 to 10, in our cities, for prime pieces of the best cat- 
ing he would present a petition to the king, praying | tle—and it is with us that “roast beef” is little spoken 
him to abolish the use of certain machinery, which | of but much eaten, just as often as desired, by labor- 
occasioned a number of hands to be thrown out of! ing people. Superfine wheat flour, white as snow, 
employment. In answer, Mr. Peel expressed his} may be had at 2 or 24 cents per Ib. but oat-meal, in 
sorrow at the condition of the poor, and said he! Britain, costs five cents per pound! We do not know 
could hold out no remedy, and was not aware that) the present price of fine wheat flour, but British la- 
parliament could suggest, or the government adopt,| borers do not consume it—nor can they have beef 
any means of altering the present siate of things—!| or other meat, except of the coarsest pieces and oe- 
“the evil, though great, must cure itself.” And, casionally, and in small quantities—sheep’s heads, 
thus it will go on, and labor and capital will be aided! which we throw away, of beeves’ heads, that sell 
by Scientific power in the United States and else-| with us for 187 to 25 cents each—say $d. or 1s. ster- 
where, as they have been in Great Britain, and then) hing; and as to coffee, tea, sugar, fruits, &c. they are 
there must be an end to, or at least, a great curtail-| out of the question, in such an English family as we 
ment of, the foreign consumption of British manufac-| have supposed. So much as to subsistence. 
tyres—and with tnaf curtuilment, her systems of tax-| Wehave no certain data by which to establish the 
sition, whether derived from agricultnre, manufac- | fact, but have no doubt that the average money price 
tures or commerce, must fail, and reformation or| of labor is less in the United States than in the Bri- 
revolution succeed the present forced state of things. | tish manufacturing establishments, or about the same. 
We have heard much about the cheapness of labor | In Mr. Cuiquhoun’s valuable table, “to exhibit a ge- 
in Englani—and so it sometimes hath seemed to be;| neral view of the state of society” (2nd qto. edition, 
but it was the cheapness of production, through scien- | pages 124 and 125), made up in 1812, and composed 
tific power, oc the cheapness of subsistence, reduced | of averages on the preceding years, which may be as 
4o “halfa pint of oat-meal per man, per day!” The] correct as is attainable, he supposed all the artizans, 
reader will please to examine for himself the mighty | mechanics and manufacturers, and laborers assisting 
distinctions that grow out of these suggestions. The)! them—that is the ‘‘operatives” in this branch of in- 
fact is—that labor is cheaper in the U, States than! dustry, as earning each 48/. per annum, for or ib their 
jn England, and articles for food are much cheaper, | families, of 44 persons each. This is 213 dollars for 
because of the more moderate requisitions of our| the year, or nearly one doilar per week for every 
sovernment on the growers of it—but scientific power! person. The families of such in the United States 
i greater, and the amount of food consumed in Eng- | will average six persons, for our people marry earlier 
Jand much Jess, comparatively, than in the United) and more generaily, and have a larger number of chil- 
States, as we shall presently observe. We have con-| dren, (and these Just wre better subsisted, so that few- 
tributed our full share to the advancement of scien-! er of thei die), and probably do not earn more than 
tific power—instance, the cotton gin, by Whitney, the an average of one doijlar each per weck, for the fa- 
steam boat, by Fuiton, the card-making mactine, by , milies of all the work-people employed in or about 
Whittemore, the wool-spiuner, by Brewster, and the! our manufdctories, and on this, in country places or 
roving machine just pow putting into operation by | small villages, they do live plentifully, and keep 
our amiable friend last named, which, at an expense! themselves comfortably clad. It was stated in par- 
of $1,000, will do the work of old machines thut cost) Jiament by Mr. Secretary Peel (see vol. XXV, page 
$4,000, and by the manval labor of one person in lieu! 6), that spinners earned from 28 to 30s. and [power 
of ten; and io regard to the manufaeture of woollen! loom] weavers from 10 to 16s. per week, in 1823;, 
eloth, we understand that another friend bas made but in 1817, the average wages of spinners was only 
rliscoveries not less astonishing than those just above | 3s. 3d. per week!*—and then, says Mr. Peel, ‘‘many 
noticed: and itis certain that our artists can apply! persons were restricted to HALF A PINT OF OAT-MEAL PER 
scientific power as well as the British artists. We will) pay, ror suBsIsTENCE, and some had to labor during the 
not take a second rank with any other people, in do-| night to obluin the means of purchasing even THAT portion 
ing any thing that we resolve to do, whether person- | of food!” Let us, if we can, imagine a man lavoring 
ally in the business of peace, or business of war. 15 or 16 hours to earn half a pint of oat-meal! In 1823, 
But as to the comparative cheapness of labor. A the taxes werejpaid out of the earnings of the people, 
family of six persons in the United States, with an} —— 
average earning of ls. sterling per day, which i- equal * Wages, however are quite as low now. At 
to eigit dollars per week, muy live con orta. ly and| Colne the price for weaving had been reduced to 
respectably, as tens of thousands of famities actually] nine pence a cut, for which 2s, 3d. have »,een paid 
‘do, this being about or rather more thau the average | formerly, ; 
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hut in 1817, (and at present), by the savings, or rather 
the starvation of the people—they must be paid some- 
how, whether earned or saved, and by those, at last, 
who work with their hands. There is no other way under 
heaven by which they can be paid, except as to those 
taxes which operate upon incomes, and so make 2 
forced reduction of the interest payable on the na- 
tions debt, or in the amounts paid to placemen and 
pensioners, in salaries, perquisites or fees; and s9 
far as this income tax goes, it relieves the laboring 
classes, by Jessening the amounts assessed on them 
and collected with the bayonet. Itseems from what 
Mr. Peel said, that a man can exist on haifa pint of 
oatmeal per day; but he must have that half pint of 
meal. Will he always be able to ‘‘purchase” it, un- 
less the requisitions of government are reduced? The 
*‘operatives” will nof, when scrENTIFIC Power is felt 
as generally in other countries as in England—or, as 
at operates, in respect to cotton manufactures in the Unit- 
ed States, at the present time. 

To console the British work-people, they are in- 
formed that the manufacturers of other countries are 
equally distressed, and told that the cotton mills in 
the United Ststes, especially those in Rhode Island, 
have stopped work, &e. This isso far from being 
the fact, that this branch of industry never was pur- 
sued with greater vigor in Rhode Island, and every 
where else located in America, than it is now; and, 
within a year past, tens of thousands of new spip- 
cles have been set a-going, with thousands of power 
looms, and new establishments for printing calicoes 
erected, or the old ones greatly extended; and lively 
preparations are making for a wonderful increase of 
all these. The manufactories round about Baltimore 
are in their fullest operation, and one that | now see 
from the window at which I am now writing, a pret- 
ty extensive establishment within the city, is worked 
night and day, by a double set of hands. Further, 
it is the opinion of some of our best informed busi- 
ness-men, that the various manufactures, strictly so 
ealled, in and about Baltimore, employ more persons 
and subsist more families, circulate more money, 
and are of more present use to the people in general, 
than our foreign commerce and all the branches con- 
nected with it. The business done in cotton, iron, 
copper, chemicals, wool, leather, gtass, paper. &e, &e, 
which has its natural market in Baltimore, probably 
amonts to two millions a year!* And the beauty of the 
whole is, that, while society is the better for itin 
every respect, the articles made at home are sold at 
veduced prices to the consumers of them. This is 
an unqualified assertion—and no one who knows any 
thing of the facts will venture to deny it. But we 
shall revert to this subject. 

8. The third and last system of British protections 
which we shall now notice, relates to commerce and 
navigation, the third great interest of the United 
Kingdom. 

These have been the petted and spoiled child 
of the nation, and the great or principal cause of 
the tremendous public debt and enormous expendi- 
ture entailed on the people, that the wheels of their 
government may not be stopped. Itis not, however, 
our present intention to notice this interest with re- 
gard to the effect just stated, but as a protected inte- 
rest. And so itis, that all which relates tothe build- 
ing or navigation of ships, from the hewing of timber 
ip the forest to construct them, to the defence of them, 
at the cannon’s mouth when in the most distant re- 
gions of the known world, is done that can be done 
to favor British Jabor and production—all, aut that 
possibly may he, is, protective or prohibitory for the 
support of British commerce and nayigation. We 
shall mention a few particulars—foreign built ships 
may only be purchased in Great Britain fo be broken 
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up for timber, or as materials for other purposes. If 
a foreign vessel, coppered, requires repairs and new 
coppering in Great Britain, her old copper, unless 
proved to be of British origin, cannot be exchanged 
in part payment for the new. Ship carpenters may 
be hired in the Baltie ports for 2s. 3¢. per day—but 
in Great Britain their wages are forced up § and 9s. 
A ship that will cost 6,0002. in England, can be built 
in the north of Europe for 2,000, but the latter may 
not be used, if to be obtained for nothing, by British 
merchants, at home. And they must be wholly, or 
in a certain part, manned by British subjects, (in 
times of peace), and these must be fed with British 
provisions, though beef, pork and bread stuffs might 
be had at half the usual price of them, if allowed to 
be imported. The coasting and colonial trade are 
monopolies for British ship-owners, (we speak gene- 
rally, as to the latter), and the whole nary is prepar- 
ed to convey or defend British ships, their crews and 
cargoes. Every thing is on the ‘thigh pressure prin- 
ciple.” To keep up commerce and navigation with 
their West India colonies, coffee and sugar, raised 
by foreigners, are as prohibited, and even the pro- 
ducts of the British East Indies are burthened with 
an odious and discriminatory duty—thus, British 
West Indian coffee pays 6d and sugar 3d. per pound, 
British East India coffee 9d. and sugar 6d. per pound, 
and foreign coffee 1s. $d. and sugar 3s. 2d per pound! 
And the absolute fact is, that to force the consump- 
tion of coffee and sugar, &c from the British West In- 
dia colonies, the people pay an actval annual tax equa} 
to about 1,200,000/. more than they would pay, tf cof- 
fee and sugar, &c. were admitted from the British East 
India colonies on the same terms; andthe nava! and 
military protection of the first named colonies costs 
nearly two millions of pounds in addition, which is 
also paid by taxes onthe British people. Oil, the 
product of creatures living in the sea, 1f taken by 
the crews of British ships, pays Is. per tun, duty-—— 
but if taken by crews of foreign vessels, 261 3s. 4d. 
pertun. Whale fins, if caught by the crews of Bri- 
tish ships, 11. per ton; if by those of foreign ships 
951. per ton. The import of foreign caught fish is 
prohibited. There are mere examples of what is 
done for the support of British commerce and navi- 
gation, and yet they cannot stand in fair and honorable 
competition with the commerce and navigation of 
the United States, and of other countries. This is 
conclusively shewn by the facts that are familiar 
to every one, or at least might be, for they are no- 
torious. Because that we met restriction with re- 
striction, and would not admit British ships and ves- 
sels into our ports but on the same terms that ours 
were admitted into the British, the ‘*navigation laws” 
were abandoned in respect to the British possessions 
in Europe, by treaty with us, and the ships of either 
nation are admitted into the ports of the other as 
their own. And whatis the consequence? Why— 
the British flag that lately floated at almost every one 
of our wharves, is not often met with, and still is ra- 
pidly reducing in numbers; and Liverpool, the great 
inart of England, as it regards her foreign trade, has 
nearly as much the appearance of an American portas 
of an English one, though our products are bulky and 
employ a largeamount of tonnage and of seamen for 
their transportation, and Britain is at peace, and her 
ships may visit our ports as freely as American ves- 
els visit British ones. All this results from the sim- 
ple fact, that American ships are built, supplied and 
navigated ata less cost than British ships are; and 
the difference, in respect to these, is a profit in our 
favor with which Great Britain, our late rival, could 
notcontend There isno longer any competition be- 
tween us, in any trade wherein British and American 
ships are placed on the same terms. 
In considering this subject we are furnished with 
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ian opportunity of shewing that Great Britain cannot 
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exchange day’s labor with the United States, and 
day’s labor is the base of all production, as subsis- 
tence is the aim and end of it; and that the whole 
artificial and forced systems of Great Britain must in- 
evitably fail, whensoever scientiric power shall 
operate in other nations as it does in the British. 
Very nearly all the business that pertains to the 
building, fitting and sailing of ships must be perform- 
ed by manual labor—by the wood-man to fall the tim- 
ber, to transport it to the yard, tohew and shape and 
fit it, to make the spars and masts and rig the ship, 
and she must be navigated by men, fed on provisions 
furnished by the labor of other men. It is alto- 
gether a business of men. 


The result being that we | 


this sort must be done sooner or later’ Itis not fer 
us to say that the time has arrived, or it is close at 
hand, when mighty reformations or fearful revoin- 
tion must take piace in Great Britain—but that 
one or the other will soon happen, seems as manifest 
to us as that the most powerful machine will wear 
‘out, and must be resupplied. With the world at 
| peace, the British forcing system will nat avail much, 
for production goes on every where. Her late con- 
tinental wars were impolitic, but often carried on 
| with wonderful sagacity, in hiring of their brutal 
|masters hordes of slaves for fighting machines—one 
\man, by labor-saving machines at Manchester, Hud- 
dersfield or Birmingham, &c. easily paying for the 





ean build and sail and supply ships, cheaper than the | blood and bodies of half ahundred Russian, Austrian 
British can, the question is settled as to this great | or Hessian boors, maimed or slain. 


concern, that human labor is cheaper with us than in It is fashionable in the United States—because the 
Great Britain, as, indeed, we believe that it isin | nolion has been exported from England for our par- 





every other concern, unless in times of some peculiar | 


excitement or condition, which cannot come into a 
general account. 

- With this view of the three great interests of Bri- 
tain and of the amount exacted of the people for the 
support of the government, &c. we arrive at the con- 
clusion,—that the personal industry of the British 
people cannot compete with that of the United States, 
unless the latter wastes food and is prodigal even of 
the comforts of life, and the first be reduced to the 
lowest probable point of human subsistence. Our 
negro slaves, surely live far better and labor less, 
than the British operatives do. They have their 
peck of corn per week, being more than one quart 
per day, instead of ‘half a pint of oat-meal,” with 
other vegetables, and are hardly ever one day without 
some meat or fish, or fowl—and many have as much 
as they caneat. Capital, and, in some respects, ma- 
nufacturing skill, with the amount of scientific power, 
are yet generally in favor of Great Britain—but 
‘these as naturally seek and will find the places at 
“which they are most profitable or convenient, as the 
waters from the mountains find the level of the sea. 
“By pushing scientific power to ils utmost force, (if 
possible), and thereby causing two millions of per- 
sons to perform the labor of tivo hundréd millions, 
and by stinting the ‘‘operatives” in the quantity and 


quality of their food, Britain has been enabled to | 


“bear her gigantic system of taxation, ¢nd make her- 


self the most powerful of modern nations, as to her | 


‘influence over the affairs of the world: but when 
other nations shall also have acquired scientific pow- 
er, as many are doing, as we have done, in regard to 
the manufactures of cotton, it will be impossible 
that the taxes and burthens upon her people can be 
‘paid or supported—and the restrictive or protective 
aws of Great Britain will be met by similar laws 
every where, in exact proportion as the people mani- 
fest a capacity to supply themselves. Hitherto ma- 
nual labor, in the United States, &c. has been contend- 
ing with scientific power—two hundred men in our 
forests and fields have sweated to produce something 
of a money-value to exchange with one workman in 
a British factory; but this state of things is rapidly 
‘passing away. We will not any longer be “hewers 
of wood and drawers of water,” to support the Bri- 
tish establishments, and maintain her princes, her no- 
bles and gentry, her paupers and her priests, and we 
will regard it as superlatively impudent, as indeed it 
is, to be asked to receive any British manufactured ar- 
ticle that we can make for ourselves, while Britain 
refuses to receive bread and meat of us in exchange 
for it. If itis said, she cannot make this exchange, be- 
cause of the taxes that are levied on the land—what 
is that to us? why should we pay any part of these 
faxes? We will not beas her slaves, that her nobles 
and fund-holders and political priests may wallow in 
luxury and abound in all that is abominable. Let 
lice razger or abolish the whole—and something of 


ticular use, and received by all her agents and friends 
and spread among the people by subservient presses, 
or persons who never have examined into the truth 
of what they assert, as to manufactures—that the dis- 
tress prevailing among the British operatives should 
make us cautious how we push forward the manu- 
facturing interest in the United States. Thisis a 
vulgar idea, and has been adopted by many without 
\for a moment reflecting upon its absurdity. We see 
that, in general, the artizan, mechanic or manufae- 
|turer receives as high a money-price for his manual 
|labor as is paid for such labor in the United States, 
‘in ordinary times—why then is the first impoverish- 
ed, reduced to a living on something like “half a pint 
of oat meal per day,” while the other eats and drinks 
‘almost what he pleases, or at least obtains abundant 
,and wholesome subsistence? The answer is easy— 
‘government requires one half of the whole proceeds 
‘of such Jabor for its own use in Great Britain, anda 
‘twentieth part supplies all the public requisitions 
made in the U, States, putting most labor at its reduc- 
ed rate. ‘Phat the enormous contribution demanded 
‘may be paid by the British people, scientific power 
has been extended to its utmost point, for supplying 
foreigners with British goods, that they also may pay 
taxes to the British goveroment—it being absolutely 
certain that Britain, within herself, cannot support her 
‘own systems, But these matters have no sort of re- 
lation to the state of things with us—and cannot be 
‘more applicable to our country, unli/ our public 
debt shall be about two thousand five hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, and the public revenue, forced from 
the people by arms, shall be about two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars a year—until we have legions of 
leaches and herds of vampires to gorge themselves 
with the blood and sweat of the American people. — 
| When we have these things—then, indeed, may the dis- 
tresses prevail in our manufacturing districts which 
prevail in those of Great Britain. And what is the 
ifact just now—atthis very time—the fact that over- 
/whelms the unwise assertion or impudent falsehood, 
‘that British distresses are caused by the excess of 
| British manufactures? Go to Providence, Rhode 
\Island, and see the fact that we allude to. You may 
|meet with it every instant in that beautiful town, in 
| the busy, bustling, cheerful, healthy and happy coun- 
‘tenances of the people of that piace, or of its neigh- 
| borhood€—who are also quite as moral too, as though 
‘an English bishop, preaching a sermon once a year, 
: was seated the midst of them, to feed upon and instruct 
‘them! And at thissame Providence and its vicinity, 
‘cloths are made cheaper than at Manchester; aye, 
and so soldat Vera Cruz, Rio Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, 
Valparaiso, Lima, Guyaquil, &c. how then, in the 
name of all the witches and wizzards that ever 
travelled through the air on broomsticks, is it—that 
the people of Providence are wealthy, healthy and 
moral, and living upon the fat of the land, while 
those of Manchester are poor, miserable and de- 
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praved, and subsisting on the public charity or hard- 
jy subsisting at all? Let the enemies of the ‘‘Ame- 
yican system’’ answer us that—answer us that! 

It may be observed, and in conclusion as to this 
branch of our subject, that, by the aid of scienti‘ic 
power and artificial means, the British nation has 
reached its present alarming height of production 
and of taxation—and, tospeak technically, high steam 
has been raised until the boiler 1s ready to burst, but 
the safety valve cannot be opened lest power shouid be 
bost, the whole power being indispensable to keep the 
vessel of state a-moving—to stop is to destroy it. 

The great length to which this article has extend- 
éd, notwithstanding our constant endeavor to com- 
press the facts, and to refrain from expressing opi- 
nions, except with all possible brevity, forbids that 
we should now enter into such a particular view ol 
the progress and extent of scientific power as we had 
intended—or give such an account oi the progress of 
manufactures in the U. States, their preseut import- 
ance and the indispensable necessity of them, which we 
had partially prepared ourselves to do—because 
that we fear to exhaust the patience of our readers; 
and besides, subjects of this uature are of most labo- 
rious examination, and dificult of any thing like re- 
gular arrangement, the facts being scattered and 
desultory. But ina week or two, we shall resume 
the consideration of these matters, and probably oiler 
something that will interest many and surprise some, 
as to the importance of our manufactures, as well 
in their amount as in the effect that they have upun 
the general welfare of our country. And, that while 
they have advanced the national wealth at a rapid 
vate under circumstances in which, without them, it 
would have declined, they have especially bene- 
fitted the south, in assisting to keep up the price of 
cotton, and in supplying it with manufactured goods 
at reduced rates. Which effects we long since saw 
and predicted, and adhered to—though that adher- 
ence Jost us three hundred subscribers to the Reais- 
TER, in that section of the United States which direct 
ly has profited by our jabvors, if they had any tenden- 
cy to bring about the results for which we so faith- 
fully contended. 





Lorreries. The lottery system, always objection- 
able, and under no circumstances, (though it may be 
tolerated in some), worthy of entire approbation, 
as now practised in the United States acts as the most 
extensive fraud upon and oppression of the poor aud 
the unreflecting, that we have ever been acquainted 
with. We have long intended to expose the present 
system, and proclaim the facts appertaining to each of 
the nasty little lotteries that abuund, and probably 
shalldo it. Weshall, however, only state, at this 
time, that whoever purchases a ticket in them en- 
counters an odds against himself equal to about forty 
per cent. Thatis, if the price of a ticket is five dol- 
lars the amount put into the scheme against it is only 
shree dollars. ‘This is, indeed, desperate gambling; 
and it is no wonder that the makers of such schemes 
are acquiring princely fortunes. And besides, by 
the new mode of combinations and permutations, 
they can regulate the whole so that they cannot lose 
anuch, to balance their enormous gains on their duped 
customers, and the forty per cent. must be made on 
the amountof tickets sold, whether the whole scheme 
is disposed of or only one series of combivations or 
permutations, which compose it, each of which is 
contrived to draw the same amount, and only one of 
the series is disposed of at'a time—so that if there 
be six series, aud three are sold and three remain on 
hand, the purchasers of the three cannot obtain more 
than half the amount of the lottery. Thus the profits 
of the makers of the schemes are secured, and they 
are preserved from losses. Ir 1s NOT A LOTTERY WITH 


_—" at Hudson, New York, who kept a lotte- 
ry office, lately sold nineteen eighths of one number!— 
This was a pretty safe proceeding in general, because 
it would probably draw a blank; but it happened to 
draw a small prize, and the fellow absconded. 

Sart Sprincs. A writer in the New York Salifa 
Sentinel, regards the Onondaga salt springs as being 
next to the Grand Canal as a source of wealth to the 
state. The duty assessed on the salt made, we should 
suppose, must much restrict the extent of the sales, 
and, perhaps a reduction of one half the duty payar 
ble would prove as profitable to the state as it would 
be convenient to the people 

The Livingston (N. Y.) Journal says—Seth Hunt, 
esq. superintendent of the salt manufactories of Ala- 
bama, has written to a gentleman at Salina, iv this 
state, stating that he shall visit the latter place this 
fall, for the purpose of introducing an improvement 
which he has made in the manufacture of salt. He 
observes—*‘I feel confident that I can, with the same 
fuel and labor that is now employed at Salina, to 
make 50 bushels of salt, produce upon my plan of" 
evaporation, and the construction of my furnaces, 
from 100 to 120 bushels of salt every 24 hours. 





Tue arts. The elegant map of South Carolina, 
lately published, cost the state about $90,000, and th 
map of Virginia, also Jately published, cost that state 
about $65,000. 
Corton. From Liverpool letters of August 8.— 
Uplands, average 6 3-16d. per lb. sea Islands 11 .to 
154d. actual sales. Import of cotton from the.U. S. 
up to the Ist Aug. 289,476 bales—whole import of: 
last year 283.666, or 5.810 less than in seven months 
of the present, The total import shews 515,484 for 
the year 1825, and 415,034 for the seven months of 
1826 Surats were selling at London for 44 to 54d. 
for export. 

Of 12,000 bales imported in Liverpool the week 
ending August Sth, 6,000 were from Egypt. 








Masonic. Officers of the General Grand Royal’ 
Arch Chapter of the United States of America, as 
elected at their present septennial assembly in New. 
York, on Friday, Sept. 15, 1826:— 

M. E. his ex. De Witt Clinton, governor of the: 
state of New York, General Grand High Priest. 

M. E. John Snow, esq. Worthington, Ohio, Deputy: - 
General Grand High Priest. 

M. E. and hon. John Lyde Wilson, of Charleston, 
S.C. General Grand King. . 
M. E. and rev. Paul Dean, of Boston, Massachu- 

setts, General Grand Scribe. 

M. E Lebbeus Chapman, esq. of the city of New 
York, General Grand Secretary. 

M. E. Peter Grinnel, esq. of Providence, R. Island, 
General Grand Treasurer. 

M E. and rev. Jonathan Nye, of Claibourne, Ver- 
mont, General Grand Chaplain. 

M. E. William G. Hunt, esq. of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, General Grand Marshall. 





REVOLUTIONARY OFFICERS. It is calculated, sayd 
the Freeman’s Journal, that the number of revolu- 
tionary officers actually in existence at the present. 
time, falls short of three hundred. Ten years hence, 
in all probability, twenty will not remain. 

Georcia anp ALasama. The commissioners have 
disagreed as to an establishment of the boundaries. 
between these states. Those of Georgia, however, 
were proceeding to run a line according to their own 
construction of the compact of 1802. 





PoLiticaL persecutions. We lately noticed the 





THEM——THE RISK 1S WHOLLY WITH THE PURCHASERS, 


persecution of Baltimore, &c, because of political 
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feelings, and the *‘New York Guquirer’ says —On 
reading the death of col. Johnson, of Kentucky, 
a young lady of Boston remarked that she was 
happy to see there was one natural death in that 
state.” 

There may be some wit, but there certainly is a 
great deal of wickedness in this remark, even if really 
anade by a “young lady ” 

As connected with the preceding, because it grows 
out ef the same feeling, the secretary of the treasu- 
ry has been censured because that he sent out ves- 
sels to arrest two valuable ships from Canton, the ap- 
parent owner of which is Edward Thompson, who 
Jately speculated concerning certain teas, and remov- 
ed then: from the custom house at Philadelphia with- 
out paying or securing the duties upon them! The 
ships lave arrived in custody of the marshal, and 
their owners will be ascertained by the law. 





Fakra Quakes. On tbe Sth inst. anexplosion of 
asma!}! quantity of powder took place at the Eden 
rail, near Wilmington, Del. The effect of it was feit, 
by shakings of the earth, at Frenchtown, Havre de 
Grace, Baitimore, (on the hills), and atthe camp of 
the engineers enge,ed in surveying the route of a ca- 
nal trom Saltimore to the Potomac—distant, in a 
Straigit line from Wilmington, atleast 80 miles. 


Inrhamwavin cas. We have hitherto, (says the 
Novi Ubserver), neglected to mention the exist- 
enee oc an infammable gas spring, in Hitchcock’s 
basin. on the canal, in the town of Royalton. The 


Waicr, in the Space of several feet, is kept in con- 
tnual ebuilition, and resembles boiling water. By 
stinking a tube which is contracted at the upper end, 
and applying a candle, a beautiful clear blaze is pro- 
duced by the gas, which will continue until the tube 
is removed An anecdote is told of it, which is too 
good to be kept among a few who have frequently 
indulged in a hearty jangh at its recitals; we give it 
greater publicity. 
about to bargain for the property embracing the spot 
icom whence the gas emanated, and who was pro- 
bably most profoundly ignorant of the science of 
ehemistry, concluded to make an experiment. He ac~ 
cordingly procured a hogshead open at one end, 
which he piaced directly over the spring, and sunk it 
fo a sufficient depth in the water, to prevent the gas 
trom escaping. ‘This done, and the hogshead as he 
supposed sufhciently charged, he seated himself upon 
the top of it, and with a gimblet made a vent to 
which he applied a lighted candje. The result was 
different froin Whathe had anticipated = instead of a 
steady blaze at the aperture, the tire was communi- 
cated to the inside of the hogshead, which produced 
an explosion thatsent the cheimist in Company with 
his chemical apparatus some feet in the air, where he 
was left to descend not so much by chemical pro 
eess, as by the force of gravitation. Deprived of 
the privilege of selecting a place to slight, he found 
himself in the waters of the canal, with oue stave of 
his hogshead here and another there. 





Wotres. A notice has been published in the Vin- 
cennes, (Indiana), paper, soliciting the sportsmen and 
sheep owners to assemble on the first Mouday in Oc- 
tober, armed and mounted, to hunt wolves. It ap- 


pears that a few young men had discovered a num-! 


ber of these animais in the following manner. They 


A gentleman who had, or was) 


irom 40to60 The young men, fearing that a lurk- 
ing foe might be concealed in the high grass, and be-- 
ing but few in numbers, did not venture an attack, 
but were detained, in breathless expectation of their 
scaffold being gnawed down, oracular witnesses to 
the bowling of these ravenous animals, until the 
morning sun dissipated their fears. 





Tue Swepisn suips, We gave an account some. 
days since, of the sale of a seventy-four and a frigate 
at New York, but as the prices at which they sold 
were merely mentioned, we deem it proper to copy 
the foliowing article from the New York American 
in explanation. 


“The facts shortly are these—the two ships in 
quesuon, a seventy-four and a frigate, were pu”chas- 
ed of a Swedish house, by the house ef Goldsmidi & 
Co. for the Colombian government.—They were com- 
manded and manned by othcers of the Swedish navy, 
and full crews; and sailed for Carthagena, with in- 
structions to the officers in charge, to deliver them 
up, on the fulfiiment of certain conditions, to Gold- 
smidt’s agent They arrived in safety. The agent 
was unable or unwilling there to fulfil the condition, 
the principal of which seemed to be, that the ofh- 
cers and crew should be paid off, and sent back free. 
of expense, to Sweden. 


He promised, howeyer, that if the ships would 
come here, he would be prepared to execute the con- 
tract—They came here accordingly, but with no bet- 
ter result. The agent could do nothing—there were 
no funds out of which to maintain the crew—the ves- 
sels being no longer national vessels, the public func- 
tionaries of Sweden could pot take upon themselves 
the charge of them, and but for the advances of a 
mereantile house here, the equipage of both ships, 
6 or 700 men, might have starved. Seeing no prose 
pect of being reimbursed for these advances, the 
merchants caused the ships to be iibelled. The offi- 
cers, and crew on hearing thereof, caused them to 
be further libelled for their wages, and thus were 


oo 





ureased a sheep-skin with tallow, and applied a com- | 
position of assafeetida: this they houled after them | 
irum the place where they supposed the wolves to be, 
to a scatiuld, where they intended to hie in wait with! 
their guns. Searcely had they reached the scafiuld, | 
when a wolf was observed on their trail; but, per- | 
ceiving his enemy, he stopped and commenced a how] | 
iu Which he was immediately joined by as many as) 


these vessels, which have been inaccurately spoken 
, Of as Swedish ships of wur, but which were in fact 
{here in the character of merchant vessels only, 
‘brought into our courts, and ordered to be sold to 
satisty the above demands. A claim was interposed 
on behalf of the Colombian government, but the judge 
overruled it. 


The crews have been paid off, and passage is ene 
gaged for 2 or 300 of them to return to their own 
country. The greater number will probably remain 
inthe United States. They are a body of fine look- 
‘ing men, many of them speaking English well.” 
| Preicurs anp TRANSpoRTATIONS. The following 
‘prices of freight and inland transportation, are from 
‘the Pittsburg Gazette, of the Sth inst: 

In keel boats, to western ports. 
'To St. Lonis - - $1 624 per. 100 lbs., 








Nashville - - 1 50 do 
| Louisville - - 15 do 

Cincinnati - - 624 do 
| Maysville - - 50 do 
| Marietta - - 40 do 
| Wheeling - - 1832 do 


| Inland transportation in wagons. 
| From Pittsburg to Philadelphia, per 


} 


100 ths. ¢1 tog! 124 
From Philadelphia to Pittsburg, per 

100 ibs. 3 00 
From Philadelphia to Wheeling, do 3 50 





Free witt Barrists. This sect originated in Dur- 
ham, N. H. from the labors of elder Benjamin Ran- 
dall,in 1780. They have now seven yearly meetings, 
270 churches, 190 elders, and 36,348 communicants. 
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Maryianp. That queer power provided for in 
our coastitution—the college of electors, to elect the 
senate of the state, which, when created, fills its own 
vacancies for the space of five years, met at Anna- 
polis on Monday last—present 26 members—absent, 
Mr. Steele, of Dorchester, Mc. Worth, of Kent, 
Messrs. Cockey and Tyier, of Frederick. 

The following ticket had a majority of the votes, 
and the gentleman named compose the senate of Ma- 
ayland: 

"Eastern Shore—Littleton P. Dennis, Somersett; Ed- 
ward Lloyd, Talbot; Irvine Spence, Worcester; Kin- 
sey Harrison, Queen-Anne’s; J. T. Reese, Kent; 
William Whitely, Caroline. 

Western Shore—C. 8. Sewell, Harford, R. Johnson, 
Baltimore; U. S. Heath, do.; W. H. Marriott, Anne- 
Arundel; John Nelson, Frederick; Dr. James Thomas, 
St. Mary’s; J. C. Herbert, Prince George’s; B. 8S. 
Forrest, Montgomery; Danie) Sprigg, Washington. 

The following gentlemen were likewise voted tor: 

Thomas Emory, Solomon S. Dickinson, William F. 
Johnson, Robert W. Bowie, John R. T. Chesley, 
John C. Cockey, Dennis Claude, U. Bruce, Thomas 
W. Veazey, R. B. Magruder, Frisby Tilghman. 

eC 7 The electoral college is composed of two elec- 
tors irom each county, and one each from the cities 
of Baltimore and Annapolis. So that Baltimore, con- 
taining more than one-fourth of the whoie people of the 
state, has one fortieth part of the power of making 
our senate. ' 





FOREIGN NEWS. 

Great Britain and Ireland. The distresses continn- 
ed, and has reached places which had hitherto near- 
ly escaped the severity of them. Rather more manu- 
jactured articles had been required for the home 
consumption and for exportation. 3,392 insolvents 
have applied for discharges within the last six months. 
‘The interest on money had fallen to 34 per cent. be- 
cause of the reduced demand for it. 

It is estimated that about a thousand young girls, 
miiliners and mantua makers, perish a year in Lon- 
don, from the bad feecing, great lavor, and want of 
rest they endure. 

A malignant fever has manifested itself extensively 
at the village of Suilington, ten miles from York. It 
is called a black fever, and the inhabitants ascribe it 
to an infection caused by some putrid bunes which have 
been ground there for manure. 

France. The jate archbishop of Bordeaux was re- 
markabie for his tolerance and enlightened benevo- 
lence. The following anecdote wili not be read with- 
out interest: ‘My lord, said a person to him one day, 
here’s a poor wuman come to ask charity; what ao 
you wish me to do for her? How old is she? Seventy. 
ts she in great distress? She says so. She must be 
relieved; give her 25 francs. Twenty-five francs! 
my lord, it is too much, especially as she is a Jew- 
ess. A Jewess! Yes, my lord. Oh, that makes a 
great ditference; give her 50 francs then, and thank 
her for coming.” ~ 

The court of assizes of the department des Landes 
recently sentenced a man to have his right hand cut 
off and be guillotined, upon conviction of having as- 
sassinated his own father. 

Spain. The English company employed in getting 
treasure from the Spanish ships sunk at Vigo, are 
likely to get little more than ‘their jabor for their 
pains.”” The whole of the vessels, except one, have 
veen searched, and nothing valuable found. 

Portugal. The new constitution has given great 
satisfaction to the people, though at Oporto some 
had opposed it and huzzaed for an absolute king! 
They were arrested. The formula of the oath to 
support the new constitution has been published, and 
is ordered to be taken by Portuguese in all parts of 


of Portugal, has passed a decree of general amnesty for 
all political offences and crimes of minor character, 
extending also to persons who had been condemned 
three years to the galleys and deserters. Many Sp 
niards were taking up their residence in Portugal. 
Netherlands. A “steamer” of 60 horse power, is 
employed for the purpose towing vessels to sea from 
the New Dieppe, which greatly facilitates the com- 
merce of Amsterdam. The charges are to be quite 
moderate, merely the price of the fuel consumed, say 
from 12 to 15 guilders; other expenses are defrayed 
by government. 

The prince of Orange presided on the 17th instant 
in the lodge of the masons, {i’Esperance] of which 
he is the head. The assembly was remurkably nu- 
merous. 

Russia. The coronation of the emperor was ex- 
pected to take place on the 20th August. One hun- 
dred and twenty one persons had been pronounced 
criminals on account of the late conspiracy, but only 
five or six of them have been executed. 

Prussia. The king of Prussia presented the pope 
with 20,000 florins towards building the church of St. 
Paul, at Rome. His holiness thanked him, and said 
that when Protestant churches were to be rebuilt, he 
hoped that Catholics would be equally liberal. 

Germany. Munich, (Bavaria,) 19th July.—The king 
of Bavaria, a sincere and enlightened Catholic, but a 
just appreciator of all the Christian worships, (to 
which also the constitution obliges him to extend 
equal protection), has addressed the following letter 
to a Protestant instructor, M. Gobel, of Unteral- 
thiem: 

‘Having been apprized that you have terminated 
your fiftieth year of service, we have in testimony of 
our approval of your long and useful activity blessed 
by Providence, resolved to bestow upon you the sil- 
ver medal for civil merit.” | Munich Polit. Zeitung. 

The most famous athlete of modern times, Chas. 
Roussel, called the Hercules of the north, lateiy died 
at Lille, aged 45 years. He wanted buta figurea 
littie taller, to have offered the model of a veritable 
Hercules He has been seen to lifta weight of 2,400 
lbs. and to display all that force united to agility 
with effect. It is said that the numerous efforts that 
he had made in the course of his exercises, shorteued 
his life. 

Among the persons employed in the works of the 
new canal of the Sas de Grand, are many women, 
called Potoises, «hu have come from Liege and Maes- 
tricht. They were seen during the whole day earry- 
ing loads of earth upon their bucks, and at the same 
time Knitting. 

Greece. it is stated that lord Cochrane has arrived 
at Napoli di Romania, aud would there wait the ar- 
rival and gatheriug of his icet. ‘he Greeks have in 
all 235 sail of vessels, and appear resolved fully to 
co-operate with him. Many of these vessels are 
quite small; but the aggregate of their crews is about 
14,000 excellent seamen. Itis reputed that Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, will be made the first great point of 
attack. 

The inhabitants of Hydra have formed a special 
fund of five millions of dollars to provide for the de- 
fence of their island. Alli their vessels are complete- 
ly armed and equipped in a warlike manner. 

The Austrian fleet, composed of 22 vessejs, had ar- 
rived in the Archipelago, having 1,800 troops on 
board, in order to obtain from the Greek government 
reparation for the outrages which the Austrian mer- 
chantmen have suffered within 15 or 20 months past. 

Turkey. They write from Constantinople (says 
a Paris paper) under the date of July 3, as follows: 
“The suitan is always on horseback, and continually 
displays the same firmness. The desire to receive 





the world. The emperor of Brazil, as yet being king 


military instruction is as great as cver, and French- 
| men are every where sought for to instruct the new 
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troops. Constantinople is a kind of camp; com- 
merce, however is at a complete stand ” 

The slaughter of the Janissaries goes on and is ge- 
ral throughout the empire. Thousands are destroy- 
ed, especially those who have money, or are reputed 
to be rich. 

Cuba. It is stated that the whole of the Spanish 
fleet, which sailed a few days ago to cruize in the 
Gulph of Mexico, had returned to Havana. The 74 
and two frigates were dismasted in tne late gale, and 
the fleet suffered other damage. 


Our attentive correspondent at Havana, informs us 
jn a letter of the 19th ult. that the Spanish schooser 
Minerva, from the coast of Africa, with 220 slaves, 
was chaced into port on the 18th, by the British fri- 
gate Pylades. The Pyiades sent in her boat for 
the purpose of capturing the Minerva, (though 
‘under the guns of the Cavanas) but the govern- 
ment resisted the attempts with promptiiude. as 
a violation of its rights, and the boat therefore, 
desisted from the measure’ In the mesaitiime, the 
Minerva went to the opposite side of the harbor, 
where the slaves were all landed, and placed beyond 
the reach of parsuit. This was done wth such di 
spatch that the government to 
not reach her before tiiey w | 
been in time, the Minerva wou! weve 
demned, and the slaves handed over ‘o the *: 
commission,” according to the law upon the subjec.. 

[ Charleston Mer. 

Chili. The troops in Chiloe have revolted against 
the Chilian government, and an expedition was fitting 
out at Valparaiso to subdue them. It ia said the peo- 
ple had joined the troops in the revolt. 


Mexico. It is stated that two millions of dollars 
had arrived at Vera Cruz from the city of Mexico, 
one million anda he!f of which was embarked on 
board the British frigate Hussar, to be transmitted to 
England on account of the interest on the Mexican 
loan. The British minister was to take passage in 
the Hussar. 

Commodore Porter has taken command of the Mex- 
ican navy, which isin a dismantled and inefficient 
state, without officers and men sufficient to man one 
frigate properly. 

Buenos Ayres. The blockade of the La Plata con- 
tinues as heretofore. Nothing important has re- 
cently occurred. The Brazilians had detained several 
vessels, and sent them into Montevideo— where had 
also arrived the Dutch brig Wilhelma Maria, from 
Amsterdam, with 112 eases of fire arms, and 655 
of gunpowder, bound to Buenos Ayres. 


Bermuda. Lieut. col Fanshawe, of the British 
royal engineers, has been seut to Bermuda for the 
urpose of reporting fully on the defence of that is- 
lend In the event of any future war between this 
country and the United States, the Sun says, the pos- 
session of Bermuda will be of the first consequence 
to England 
Canada. An extraordinary number of emigrants 
have arrived at Quebec this season, and a great ma- 
ny more are on the way. On the Ist of September, 
itis stated, not less than ten thousand and forty had 
reached Quebec this year; and nearly two hundred 
vessels with emigrants were yet to be expected. 
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Mr. Clay’s Address, 
Delivered at the public dinner given to him on the 30th 
ult. by the citizens of Lewisburg, Va. and its vicinity. 

The following seutiment being given, as the 7th re- 
gular toast— 

Our distinguished guest, Henry Cray, the states- 
man, orator, patriot and philanthropist, his splendid 
talents shed lustre on his native state, his eloquence 
i3 an ornamentto his country — 








- 





Mr. CLay rose and addressed the company in x 
speech whirh occupied nearly an hour in the delivery, 
of which we can only attempt an imperfect sketch, 
He said tnat he had, never belore felt so intensely the 
want of those powers of eloquence which had been 
justervoneously ascribed to him. He hoped, however, 
thatin his piain aud uvaffected language he might be 
allowed, without violating any established usage which 
prevails here, to express his gratetul sensibility, ex- 
cited by the sentiment with which he bad been how 
ored, and for tie kind and respectfui consideration 
vi him manticstod on the oceasion which has brought 
us together. iu passing through my native state, to- 
wards which I have ever borne, and shall continue 
in aii vicissitudes to cherish, the greatest respect and 
aifection, Lexpected to de treated with its accustem- 
ed courtesy and private hospitality. Butl did not 
anticipate thatd should be the object of such public, 
distingnisned, aud cordial manifestations of regard. 
lu offering you the poor and inadequate return of my 
warm and cespoctiul tianks, I pray you to believe 
tliat T shail treasure up these testimonies among the. 
most gratifying reminiscences of iny life. Tne pub- 

service winch liiave rendered my country, your 
fayorrable opimon of which has prompted you to 

.ulbil these demonsirations of your esteem, has fal- 

i jar below the measure of usefulness which k 


isd ha 2 Lappy to have Glled. I claim for 
in, vovlo merttof pure aod patrioue in- 

TCoeee ey) Ps | Or een, i have not always been 
for ne") OT Ogu u& VtisiaCllon to every section, 


and te ©: of ml@susis of Our cous y: When 
an atlermpi we lu Impose upon a .ew state, 
about to DE atin teu ine Union, restrictions 10" 
compalibic, asi tuoty'\, with her co equal, sovercign 
power, i was charges ip the nerto, wiih beiug too 
partial to the south, and as being frieudiy to that un- 
fortunate condition of siavery, ot the evils of w hich, 
none are more sens. We tha dam. Ai anotser peri- 
od, when I believed, that tne industry of this<ountry 
required some proiection against the sciflish and 
coutracted legisialion of toreign powers, and to con- 
sutule it a eertain acd safe suurce of supply, in all 
exigencies, the charge agaist me was ivansposed, 
and | was converted into a foe of southern, and au ine 
fatuated iriend of northern and western iulerests, 
There were not wanting persous, m every section of 
the union, iu another stage of our history, to accuse 
me with rashly contributing to the support of a war, 
the only alternative Jett to our honor by the perse- 
vering imjustice of. a foreizn nation. These contra- 
dictory charges and perverted views, gavé me no 
concern, because | was confident that time and truth 
would prevail over all misconceptions; und vecause 
they did not impeach my public integrity. But 1 con- 





fess | was not prepared to expect the uspersions which 
| have experienced on account of a more recent dis- 
charge of public duty. My situation on the occas- 
sion to which I refer, was most pecu}iar and extraor- 
dinary; unlike that of any other American citizen. 
One of the three candidates for the presidency pres 
sented to the choice of the house of representatives 
was out of the question for notorious reasons, now 
admitied by all. Limited as the competition was to 


long experienced at home and aboard in numerous 
civil situations, and a soldier—brave gallant and suc- 
cessful—but a mere soldier—who, although he alsa 
iad filled several civil offices, had quickly resigned 
them ail, frankly acknowledging, in some instances, 
his incompetency to discharge their duties. It has 
been said that | had some difference with the present 
chief magistrate at Ghent. It is true that we did 
not agree on one of the many important questions 
which arose during the negociations at that city; but 
the difference equally applied to our present minis- 


aqnedie 





the other two, [had to choose between the statesman. 


ter at London, and to the lamented Bayard, between. 


wen 
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whom and myself, although we Delouged to oppusite 
politica’ parties, there existed a warm friendship to 
the hour of hisdeath. It was not of a nature to pre- 
vent our co-operation in the public service, as is de- 
monstrated by the convention at London, subsequent- 
ly negotiated by Messrs. Adams, Gallatin, and my- 
seif. {It was a difference of opinion on a point of 
expediency, and did not relate to any constitutional 
or fundamental principle, But with respect to the 
conduol of the distinguished citizen of Teunessee, I 
had solemnly expressed, under the highest obligations, | 
Opinions, which, whether right or wrong, were sin- | 
cerely and honestly entertained, and ure still held. 
These opinions related to a military exercise of pow- 
er believed to be arbitrary and unconstitutional. 1 
should have justly subjected myseif to the grossest 
inconsistency, if I had given him my suffrage. . | 
thought, if he were elected, the sword and the con- 
stitution, bad companions, would be brought too 
near together. Icould not have foreseen, that fully 
justified as Ihave been, by those very constituents, 
in virtue of those authority I exerted the right of 
free sulferage, I should nevertheless be charged with 
a breach of duty and corruption, by strangers to 
them, standing in no other relation to them, but that 
of being citizens of other states, members of the 
confederacy. Itis in vain, that these revilers have 
been calied upen for their proofs; have been detied, 
and are again invited, to enter upon any mode of 
fair investigation and trial. Shrinking from every 
impartiai examination, they persevere with increas- 
ed zeal in the propagation of calumny, under the 
hope of supplying by the frequency and boldness of 
asseveration, the want of truth, and the deficiency 
of evidence—until we have seen the spectacle exhi- 
bited, of converting the hall of the first legislative 
assembly upon earth, on the occasion of discussions 
which, above alli others, should have been character- 
ized by dignity, calmness aud temperance, into a 
theatre for spreading suspicious and groundless im- 
putations, against an abseut and innocent individual. 
Driven from every other hold, they have seized on 
the only plank left within their grasp, that of my ac- 
ceptance of the oflice of secretary of state, which 
has been asserted to be the consummation of a pre 


, 
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the mission to England. Gentiemen, I hope yo 
will believe, that far from being impelled by any 
vain or boastful spirit to mention these things, I do’it 
with humiliation and mortification. 

if | had refused the department of state, the same. 
individuals who now, in the abseaoce of all proof, 
against all probability, and in utter disregard of all 
truth, proclaim the existence of a corrupt, previous. 
afrangement, would have propagated the same charge, 
with the same affected confidence, that they now un- 
blushingly assume, and it would have been said, with 
at jeast as much plausibility, that | had contributed to 
the election of a chief magistrate, of whom I thought 
so unfavourable, that I would not accept that place 
in his cabinet which is generally regarded as the first. 
I thought it my duty, unawed by their denunciations, 
to proceed in the olfice assigned me by the president. 
and senate, to render to the country the best service 
of which my poor abilities are capable, If this ad- 
ministration should shew itself uniriendly to Amer. 
ican liberty, and to free liberal institutions; if it 
should be conducted upon a system adverse to those. 
principles of public policy, which I have ever en- 
deavored to sustain, and I should be found still cling. 
ing to office, then nothing could be said by those who 
are inimical to me which would be undeserved. 


But the president ought not to have appointed one 
who had voted for him. Mr. Jefferson did not think so, 
who called to his cabinet a gentleman who had voted 
for him, in the most warmly contested election that 
has ever occurred in the house of representatives, 
and who appointed to other highly important offices 
other memoves of the same house, who voted for 
him. Mr. Madison did not think so, who did not 
feel himself restrained from sending me on a foreign 
service, because | had supported his election. Mr. 
Monroe did not think so, whe appoiated in his cabi- 
net a gentieman now filling the sccond office in the 
government, who attended the caucus that nominated 
him and warmly and efficiently espoused his election. 
But suppose the president acted upon the most disin- 
terested doctrine whieh is now contested for, by 
those who opposed his election, and were to appoint 
tu public office from their ranks only, to the entire 





wious corrupt arrangement. What can I| oppose to 
such an assertion, Dut positive, peremptory, and un- 
qualified denial, and a repetition of the demaud ior 
proof and trial? The office to which I have been ap 


pointed , is that of the country; created by it, anu| 
In deciding whether 1] 

. . ‘ 
should accept it or not | did not take counses trom} 


administered for its benelit. 


those, who foreseeing the probability of iny Cesigna 
tion fort, sought to deter me from tts acc« plane by 

fabricating anticipated coarges, which would bave 
been preferred with the same zeal and alacricy, 104. 
ever | might have decided. { took counsel tiouw my 
friends, from my duty; fron my conscious innocence 
of unworthy and false imputations. I was not jet! 
at liberty by either my enemies, or friends, to de- 
cline the office. I would willingly have deciined it 
from an unalfected distrust of my ability to perform 
its high duties, if I could have honorably deciiued 11 

I hope the uniform tenor of way whole puohie life, 
will protect me against the sQp»position of any un- 
reasocabdie avidity for public @upioyment. During 
the administration of that illustrinus man, to Whos 

civil services, more than to those of any other Ame 

rican patriot, living or dead, this country is indedt- 
ed for the blessing of its present constitution, now 
more than teu years ago, the mission to Russia, and 
a place in his cabinet, were successively oered me 
A place in bis cabinet at that period of my lite, was 
more than equivajent to any place, uuder any adinis. 

istration, at wy present advanced age. ils immed: 

ate successor tendered me the same piace 10 his cab- 
inet, which he auxiously urged me to accept, and 


‘ 


exclusion of those who voted tor him, would he then 
(escape their censure?) No!—We have seen him 
|} charged for that equal dis(ributicgn of the public ser- 
| vic€ among every class of citizens, which has hither- 
| to characterized’ his administration, with the nefa- 
| fious purpose of buying up portions of the communi- 
ty! A spirit of denunciation is abroad. With some, 
| condemnation, right or wrong, is the order of the 
day. No watter what prudence and wisdom may 
siamp the measures of the administration; no matter 


vaneed, or what public evils may be averted under its 
guidance, there are persons who would make general, 
iudiscriminate, and interminable opposition. 


This is not a fit oceasion, nor perhaps am Ta fit 
| person, to enter upen a vindication of its measures. 
| nut bE hope [shall be excused for asking what mea- 
| sure of domestic policy bas been proposed or recom- 
mended by the present executive, which has not its 
prototype in the previous acts or recommendations 
of administrations at the head of which was a citizen 
of Virginia? Can the liberal and high minded peo- 
ple of this state condemn measures emanating from 
a citizen of Massachusetis, which when proposed by 
a Virginian, commanded their express assent or s1- 
lent acquiescence, or to which, if in any instance 
they made opposition, it was respectful, limited and 
qualitied? The present administration desires only 
iv be judged by its measures, and invites the strictest 
scruliny and the most watchful vigilance on the part 
ofthe public. With respect to the Panama mission, 
jitis true that it was_not recommended by any pre- 








how much tbe prosperity of the country may be ad-- 
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ceding administration, because the circumstances of | to nations, whose friendship we are called upon by 


the world were not then such as to present it as 
a subject for decision. But during thatof Mr. Mon- 
roe, it has been seen that it was a matter of conside- 
ration, and there is every reason to believe if he were 
now at the head of affairs, his determination would 
correspond with that of his successor. Let me sup- 
posé that it was the resolution of this country, under 
no circumstances to contract with foreign powers in- 
timate public engagements, and to remain altogether 
unbound by any treaties of alliance, what should 
have been the course taken with the very respectful 
invitation which was given to the United States to be 
represented at Panama? MHaughtily folding your 
arms, would you have given ita cold and abrupt re- 
fusal? or would you not rather accept it, send minis- 


every dictate of policy to conciliate. 

There are persons who would impress on the 
southern states, the belief that they have just cause 
of apprehending danger, toa certain portion of their 
property from the present administration. It is not 
difficult to comprehend the object, and the motive of 
these idle alarms.- What measure of the present 
administration gives any just occasion, for the smal- 
lest apprehension to the tenure by which that species 
of property is held? However much the president 
and the members of his administration may depre- 
cate the existence of slavery among us as the greatest 
evil with which we are afflicted, there is not one of 
them that does not believe, that the constitution of 
the general government confers no authority to in- 


ters and ina friendly and respectful manner, endea- 
vour to satisfy those who are looking to us for coun- 
sel and example, and imitating our free institutions, 
that there is no necessity for such an alliance; that 
the dangers which alone could, in the opinion of any 
oue, have justified it, have vanished, and that it is not 
good for them or for us. What may be the nature of 
the instructions with which our ministers may be 
charged, it is not proper that I should state, but all 
candid and reflecting meno must admit, that we have 
great interests in connection with the southern re- 
publics, independent of any compacts of alliance. 
Those republics, now containing a population of 
more that 20 millions, duplicating their numbers pro- 
bably in periods still shorter than we do, comprising 
Within their limits the most abundant sources of the 
precious mezals, offer to our commerce, to our mautu- 
factures, to our navigation, so many advantages, that 
none can doubt the expediency of cultivating the 
most friendly relations with them. If treaties of 
commerce aud friendship, and liberal stipulations in 
regard to neutral and belligerant rights, could be 
negotiated with each of them at its separate seat of 
governmeat, there is no doubt that much greater ta- 
cilities for the conciusion of such treaties preset 
themselves at a point, where all being represented, 
the way may be smoothed, and all obstacles remov- 
ed, by adisclusure of the views and wishes of all, 
aud by mutual and friendly explanations. There 
was ove consideration -vhich had much weight with 
the executive in the decision to accept the mission, 
and that was the interest which this country has, and 
especially the southern states, in the fate and for- 
tunes of the island of Cuba. No subject of our fo- 
reign relations has created with the executive govern- 
ment, more anxious concern than that of the condi- 
tion of that island, and the possibility of prejudice 
tu the southern states, from the convulsions to which 
it might be exposed. it was believed, and is yet be- 
lieved, that the dangers which, in certain conungen- 
cies, might threaten our quiet and safety, may be 
more successiully averted at a place, at which ail 
tue American powers should be represented, han | 
any where else. And I have no hesitation in ex: } 
pressing the firm conviction, that if there be one sec- | 
tion of tiis union more than ail others interested in 
the Panama mission, and the beneiits which may flow | 
from it, that section is the south. It was therefore, 
with great and unaffected surprise, that I witnessed 
the obliquity of those political views, which led some 
gentlemen from that quarter, toregard the measure, 
as it might operate on the southern states, in an un- 
favorable light. Whatever may be the result of the. 
mission, its moral effect in Lurope will be cgnside- 








terpose between the master and his slave, none to 
apply an adequate remedy, if indeed, there be any 
remedy within the scope of human power. Sup- 
pose the object of these alarmists were accomplish- 
ed, and the slave holding states were united in the 
sentiment, that the policy of this government, in all 
time to come, should be regulated on the basis of 
the fact of slavery, would not union on one side, lead 
to union on the other; and would not such a fataf 
division of the people and states of this confederacy, 
produce perpetual, mutual irritation and exaspera- 
tion, and ultimately disunion itself? The slave hold- 
ing states cannot forget that they afe now ina mi- 
nority, which is in a constant relative diminution, 
and should certainly not be the first to put forth « 
principle of public action by which they would be 
the greatest losers. [am but too sensible of the un- 
reasonable trespass on your time which I have com- 
mitted, and of the egotism of which my discourse 
has partakep, I must depend for my apology upon 
the character of the times, and the venom of the 
attacks which have been made upon my character 
and conduct, and upon the generous sympathy of the 
gentlemen here assembled. During this very jour- 
ney,a paper has been put into my hands, in which a 
meimber of the house of representatives is represent- 
ed to have said, that the distinguished individual at 
the head of the government and myself, bave been 
indicted by the people. If that be the case, I pre- 
sume some defence is lawful. By the bye, if the 
honorable member is to have the sole conduct of the 
prosecution, without the aid of other counsel, I think 
that it is not difficult to predict, that bis clients will 
be non suited, and that they will be driven out of 
court with the usual judgment pronounced in such 
cases. (Great applause). In conclusion I beg leave 
to offer a toast, which, if you are as dry as I am, will 
I hope be acceptaole for the sake of the wine, if not 
the sentiment. Mr. Clay then gave 

The continuation of the turnpike road which pas 
ses through Lewisburg, and success to the cause of 
internal improvement under every auspices. 

He thea took his seat amid the repeated cheers of 
the whole company. 








Interesting Correspondence. 


The reader will doubtless bear in mind the cirs 
cumstance of a worthy present having been prepared 


here by G. W P. Custis, esq. to be presented, through 


the medium of gen La Fayerres, to the liberator 
Bouivar. The reception of this present, (a ring en- 
closing a lock of the hair, and a miniature portrait 


of the father of his country), has given rise to the in- 


rable: and it cannot fail to make the most friendly | teresting correspondence, a copy of which we are 


impression upon our southern neighbors. It is one! 


of which it is dificult, in sober imagination, to con. | 


ceive any possible mischievous consequences, and 
which the executive could not have decjined, in my 


permitted to present to our readers as follows. 
[ TRANSLATION. } 
New York, September 4, 1826. 
My dear sir: In communications which I have just 


opinion, without culpable neglect of the interests of reccived from Peru, his excellency tie liberator of 
this couotry, and without giving some dissatisfaction | Colombia, honors me with the Cummisgion, to present 
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to you, with the enclosed letter, the sincerest expres: | 
sious of his acknowledgements for the valuable pre- 

sents, which one of the family of the illustrious 

Wasnincton has been pleased to offer to him. I 

cannot better fulfil this commission, than by trans- 

cribing to you the very words of his excellency: 

‘¢ Since you have been the person who has had the 
‘¢ goodness to transmit to me so valuable a part of 
the inheritance of the immortal WasuinerTon, be 
% also the medium, through whom I wish to express 
the profound admiration, whichI have always pro- 
% fessed for the memory of this illustrious hero, with 
* my consideration and respect for every thing be- 
‘‘ Jouging to him, and my acknowledgement of the 
« honor with which I have just been distinguished.” 

It also affords me pleasure to communicate to you, 
that the Colombian nation know how to value the 
merit of the honor you have conferred on him, who 
is considered as the father of the country, and the 
worthy imitator of WasHiInGToN. 

To the gratitude of general Boxivar, and the es- 
teem of Colombia, permit me to add the sentiments 
of the greatest consideration, and cordial friendship, 
with which Iremain your obedient servant, 

JOSE MARIA SALAZAR. 

To the honorable 

Greorce WasuinaTon P. Custis, &c. 


Letter from the Liberator. 
Lima, 25th May, 1826. 

Sin: Although I had learnt by the public papers, 
the gift with which the son of the great Wasnincron 
has been pleased to honor me, I had not, till this day, 
received either the holy relic of this father of liberty, | 
er the flattering letter of his worthy descendant. 
This day ] have placed my hands upon this invalua- 
dle present, the image of the first benefactor of the 
continent of Columbus, presented through the citizen 
hero, general La Fayerrte, and offered by the noble 
remnantof that immortalfamily it isa recompense 
worthy of the first and most illustrious character of 
the universe. Shall Il be worthy of such an honor? 
No: but I accept it with a pleasure and gratitude, 
which will be attached to the remains of the venera- 
ble father of America, to the most remote generations 
of my country: they ought to be last remembrances 
of the new world. ; 

Accept, sir, the most sincere and respectful senti- 
ments ef my perfect consideration. BOLIVAR. 








National Ceourtesies. 


We have been favored with the following extract 
of a letter and correspondence between capt. Elliott 
and the commandant at Rio Janéiro, by a gentleman 
of this city. [ Bait. Pat. 

Rie Janetro, July 15, 1826. 

The Cyane, after leaving this port, had to returao 
to examine her main mast, captain E/liott having 
_discovered it to be defective under the rigging; this, 
with expert seamen, employed but little time—ia 
the meanwhile, he directed the sloop of war Bostog 
to proceed to the river La Plata to warn our unsus- 
pecting countrymen of the blockade. The vigilance 
of captain Elliott has been highly praiseworthy. 

Twelve richly laden English vessels have already 
arrived at this place, prizes to the blockading squa- 
dron: these may be estimated, I am informed, at 
$500,000, a circumstance not at ali agreeable to John 
‘Bull—one vessel belonging to the United States has 
been sent in, but her cargo is British property. 

When the Cyane was last here, on the eve of get- 
ting under way, she was visited by four Austrian of- 
ficers, who demanded, in the name of the emperor, 
a deserter from the army, supposed to be on board. 
Captain Elliott very properly assured them that, 


tainly send him on shore. After getting to sea the 
man was discovered. On our return here, captain 

Elliott performed his promise, by delivering the de- 
serter to the proper authorities, at the same time 
making private intercession for his p»rdou—this was 

doing the thing in a becoming manner—a painful 
duty was discharged; while at the same time, the 

humane feelings of an intercessor were extended to- 

wards the unfortunate offender. The correspon- 

dence of the commanding officers on the subject, is 
highly creditable, as it displays those amiable traits, 
always estimable. The chevalier is an oficer who 
once served in Napoleon’s army with considerable 

distinction. 

It is supposed that all the vessels sent in here for: 
a violation of the blockade, will be condemned, con- 
sequently, the British will sustain a pretty serious. 
loss. Thus, you see, the principles they contended 
for, produce effects, which now act as retributive on 
their commerce, daily found to depreciate. 

It is gratifying to an American to see our national 
ships in this quarter—their presence, their charac- 
acter, give us confidence, and inspire foreigners with 
respect for our government, which seems ever rea- 
dy to watch over our interests and to guard our rights. 
it is to be hoped that the squadron will be continued 
on this coast; it has, be assured, a most happy influ- 
ence on our officers—producing, either directly or 
indirectly, benefits cheaply purchased, at the expense 
attending its employment. The time has arrived, 
when the naval forces of the United States should 
be kept up and increased, in those seas where our 
commerce continually displays the swelling canvas 
of enterprize, beneath the propitiating banner of the 
“free and the brave.” 

[ TRANSLATION. ] 
Monsieur le commandant: 

Sir: Still more convinced of the nobleness of your 
sentiments, from the honorable manner in which you 
have just acted, it is with the greatest satisfaction. 
give you the assurance that, from personal respect 
to you, the soldier Schermeir, of the 3d regiment of 
battalion which I have the honor to command, shall 
not be punished. 

No person can be more certain ‘than myself that 
neither by your command, or the design of any other 
ofthe very much esteemed American officers, will 
any Brazilian soldier be induced to desert; on the 
contrary you have given me a sufficient example of 
your disapprobation of such conduct, in the cireum- 
stances which have just occurred, and which would 
not have taken place, but for the arts of a bad sub- 
ject, of whom the person to whom they principally 
relate was formerly the domestic. Receive, sir, the 
assurance of the highest consideration, with which tf 
have the honor to be, your most humble and most 
ob’t serv’t. 

LE CHEVALIER EDWARD D’EWALD. 
Major and commandant of the 3d reg. 
of grenadiers, and Ist of the line. 

10th July, 1826. 


-——— 


Unitep Srartes’ snip Crane, 
Rio de Janeiro, 12th July. 1826. 

My pear str: Your highly gratifying favor of the 
10th inst. I have had the satisfaction to receive, and 
now the honor to acknowledge. 

The generous manner with which you met my in- 
tercession in behalf of the man who had, unknown to 
me, secreted himself in my ship, tends greatly to en- 
hance the already justly high opinion I had enter- 
tained of the German character. 

The high military reputation which you have so 
nobly exerted in honorable combat, and the prompt- 
ness with which the heart has been opened in ex- 





should it prove tobe the case, be would most cer- 


tending the hand both of charity and forgiveness to 9 
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poor soldier, must leavé you in possession ofa feeling | 


more easily imagined than described—receive, there- 
fore, my best wishes, and permit me to subscribe, 
truly your friend. : J. D. ELLIOTT. 
To chevalier Enwarv D’Ewatp, 

Major and commandant of the Sd 

reg. of grenadiers and first of the line. 
[ TRANSLATION. ] 

Monsieur le commandant : | 

Sir: I beg you to believe that no person can be 
more sensible than myselfto the honor of being dis- 
tinguished by men of your merit, and with this feel- 
ing you may judge my great mortification, in not be- 
ing at home last evening when you did me the honor 
of avisit. With respect to the soldier, I have only 
pursed your own and the principles of every gene- 
rous mind, in pardoning where pardon is possible; 
to have afforded you satisfaction is the most agreea- 
ble recompense I could receive. 


In the lively hope of having very soon the honor 
of seeing you again, in order to express to you per- 
sonally how much I love and esteem you, I subscribe 
myself, with the respect which your personal quali- 
ties so highly merit and command, your faithful friend 
and humble servant, 

LE CHEVALIER EDWARD D’EWALD. 
Tocaptain J. D. Exxiorr, &c. 
Rio de Janeiro, 12th July, 1826. 





National Victory. 

The following introductory matter and letters are 
copied from the “American Farmer.” I have 
given it the caption of ‘‘national victory,” under a 
deliberate conviction, that Mr. Dickinson, by 
his splendid works of peace, has rivalled almost 
any of our military or naval heroes in the deeds of 
war—and excelled many whose names stand high 
among us, as benefactors of their coun‘ry. 

-8cC Tue prizeram. Our readers will remember, 
that at the last Maryland cattle show a spirited con- 
test arose for the silver cup, which had been offered 
by the liberality of Mr. Rebello, minister from Bra- 
zil, to the owner of the ram, which, being shorn upon 
the ground, should yield the greatest weight of picklock 
woul. 


The prize was awarded, after close investigation, 
to W. R. Dickinson, esq. of Steubenville, Ohio, al- 
though it was observed by the committee, that on 
Mr. Patterson’s imported Saxony sheep, wool was to 
be found a shade finer, but the cup was judiciously 
offered for the animal which should bear upon his 
body the greatest quantity of the finest kind of wool; 
and it was, as Mr. Dickinson informs us, with an eye 
precisely directed to the terms of the offer, that he se- 
lected from his flock of native growth, originally from 
imported stock—not the animal bearing the finest 
wool, but one which he was willing to show against 
the union as carrying the greatest weight of picklock 
wool. 


In the **Western Herald” we find the following 
letter from the corresponding secretary of the Mary- 
land agricultural society, acquainting Mr. Dickinson 
with his success—to which we can now add his an- 
swer, which came to hand some time since, in the 
editor’s absence. 


This fine ram was taken back to Ohio, where, in 
procession on the anniversary of our independence, 
he bore a conspicuous part, and displayed his 
honors gracefully—amid rattling drums and roaring 
cannon. 





Sm 
——— — 


Baltimore, May 1826, 








My Dear Sir, 

Your fine ram arrived in time, and constituted an 
interesting feature of our exhibition, not only for bis 
intrinsic merit, but as his appearance established the 
great zeal of one whose judgment was already widely 
and well known. 

I have only time to say just now, that he has taken 
the premium offered by Jose Sylvester Rebello, min- 
ister from Rio Janeiro, “for the ram which being 
shorn upon the ground should yield the greatest 
weight of picklock wool;” although he had to con- 
tend with Saxon sheep of recent importation sefected 
with great care. I had the satisfaction in your ab- 
sence to represent you in the reception of the pre- 
mium, though it would have been to us all yet much 
more gratifying to have seen you receive in person, 
the assurance of the respecis of the Maryland agri- 
cultural society, accompanied with this offering by a 
distinguished foreigner, whose private virtues and 
intelligence correspond with this public spirit. 

Your premium sheep was quite sick this morning, 
but was relieved by the assiduous attentions of your 
judicious agent, and will, I trust, arrive safely to 
his native pastures. 

The letter of Mr. Shepherd, the eminent woollew 
manufacturer at Northampton, published in No. 10, 
vol. 8, of the American Farmer, with the impartial 
report of a most judicious committee, go to shew, 
that whilst we can have easy access to such flocks 
as yours, there is no further occasion to import fine 
woolled sheep from any quarter. Yours truly, 

J. S. SKINNER. 
To W. R. Dickrnson, Ese. 


Steubenville, July 31, 1826,, 
My Dear Sir: 

I have been several weeks from home, and other+. 
Wise so much engaged, that I could not before ac-° 
know ledge the receipt of your letter, announcing in 
such very flattering ternrs, the fact, that the commit- 
tee, at your late cattle showy had awarded to me the 
silver cup, placed by Jose Sylvester Rebello, minister 
from Rio Janeiro, at the disposal of the Maryland 
agricultural society, and most judiciously offered 
by that enlightened society “for the ram, which be- 
ing shorn upon the ground, yielded the greatest weight 
of picklock wool,” 


Considering the high, (yet fair), and fearful com 
petition, as to its character; the degree of emulation 
previously excited; and that 1 was justly proud of a 
flock which, for the last fourteen years, 1 had been 
zealously rearing and improving—you can more rea- 
dily imagine that I can express the gratification, 
which such a victory, (over Saxon sheep of recent im- 
portation and selected with so much eare and atten: 
tion), 1s calculated to afford. 

I receive the assurance of the respects of the 
Maryland agricultural society with the deepest sense 
of gratitude, and shall treasure the cup, this offering 
of a distinguished foreigner, (whose public spirit 
will be jong remembered ir our country), as a trophy 
of inestimadle value, ranking its achievements among 
the most pleasing incidents of my life. I am, most 
truly,yours, W. R. DICKINSON, 

J.S. SKINNER, ESQ. 











= eee: aR te 
Died, on the 24th ult. at Hopkinsville, Kentacky, 
Robert P. Henry, one of the representatives in con- 


' gress from that state, and a very worthy gentleman. 


Indictments. Many fresh indictments have been 
made at New York against persons that have stood 
high as honorable men, for “conspiracies to de- 
fraud’’—by making banks, &c. 
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